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| fink beneath the influence of truth and juſtice. 


the Roman republic, and who took a particu- 
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EG E principal adyantage derived from 
1 the ſtudy of Hiſtory, is the knowledge 
of men and things. We there ſee mankind 
riſing ſuddenly to the higheſt pitch of glory and 
grandeur, a in an inſtant falling again into 
obſcurity: we are there taught, that virtue 
only is the true ſource of happineſs ; and that, 
however proſperous and triumphant vice and 
wickedneſs may be for a time, it will at laſt 


We may look upon Hiſtory as the firſt maſter 
that children ſhould have, equally fit to amuſe 
and inſtruct them, to form their minds and 
hearts, and enrich their memories with an in- 
finite number of facts as agreeable as uſeful. 
It is even very conducive, by the allurement of 
pleaſure, which 1s inſeparable from it, to ex- 
cite the curiofity of that age eager to learn, 
and give them a taſte for ſtudy. It is therefore, 
in point of education, a fundamental princi- 
ple, and obſerved in all times, that the ſtudy 
of Hiſtory ought to go before all others, and 
pave the way to them. Plutarch tells us, that 
the old Cato, that celebrated Cenſor, whoſe 
name and virtues have done ſo much honour to 
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lar care to bring up his ſon, himſelf, without 
relying upon the care of maſters, compoſed pur- 
poſely for him, and wrote with his own hand, 

in large letters, entertaining pieces of hiſtory: 
hence, ſaid he, that child, from the loweſt age, 

could, without quitting his father's houſe, get 
acquainted with the great men of his country, 

and found himſelf upon thoſe ancient patterns 
of probity and virtue. N £3 3 

The age we live in, and this nation in parti- 
cular, ſtand much in need of being undeceived 
in an infinite number of errors, and falſe pre- 
Judices, which almoſt every day increaſe, wit! 
reſpect to Poverty and Kiches, Modeſty and 
Pomp, the Simplicity of Buildings and Furni- 
ture, Coſtlineſs and Magnificence, Frugality, 
and the refined Arts of Cookery: in a word, 
concerning almoſt every thing, which makes 
the object of the contempt or admiration cf 
mankind. The public taſte herem becomes 
the rule of young people, who cannot but think 
that valuable, which is valued by all; for it 
1s. not reaſgn, but cuſtom, that guides them, 
One bad example alone would be capable of 
corrupting the minds of young people, ſuſcep- 
tible of every impreſſion. What is not, there- 
fore, to be feared from them in a time, wherein 
vices are groun into cuſtom, and ſenſuality ex- 
erts her utmoſt endeavours to extinguiſh all ſen- 
timents of Honour and Probity ? 
The chief end in the ſtudy of Hiſtory is to 
diſpel the falſe prejudices which ſeduce us, be- 
cauſe they pleaſe us; to cure and ſet us free 
from the vulgar errors, which we have _ ; 
42 1 ; * a * 
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ally imbibed from our infancy ;' to learn us to 
diſcern the true from the falſe, the good from 


the bad, and to diſtinguiſh between ſolid Great- 


neſs and vain pride. 
There is no Hiftory, of what age or nation 
ſoever, which affords ſuch a variety of charac- 
ters, ſuch ſubjects for reflection, as that of the 
Romans, Theſe conſiderations induced me to 
ſet about the following little Book, for the uſe of 
young Ladies and Gentlemen, on a Plan dif- 
ferent from any thing of the kind that has yet 
appeared. It cannot be expected, in ſo ſhort 
a compaſs as this Work is compriſed, that the 
Reader will here find a regular account of all 
the tranſactions of the Romans, from the build · 
ing of the city to the fall of that great Empire, 
Thoſe, who have attempted it, even in works 
of ten times this ſize, have produced little more 
than a Table of Names and Dates ; and this 
is an error, into which thoſe, who have wrote 
for young Readers, have generally fallen : this 
is an error I ſhall endeavour to avoid. I ſhall 
begin the Hiſtory with the Foundation of Rome, 
and bring it down to the time of Auguſtus: in 
the courſe of which, my principal aim ſhall 
be to notice the actions of thoſe illuſtrious per- 
ſons, whoſe names will be ever famous through 
every part of Europe, and even the remoteſt 
regions of the earth, where Hiſtory ſhall be 


read. Above all, the young readers mutt re- 
member, if they mean to derive any advantage 
from the peruſal of this little Book, that they 


muſt read it with attention, reflect nicely on the 
characters they here meet with, the Rewards of 
28 „„ Virtue, 
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Virtue, and the Puniſhments of Vice; they muſt 
remark, by what means men became great and 
powerful, and how they afterwards loſt their 
credit and authority, By making ſuch reflec- 
tions as theſe, they will ſoon acquire a taſte for 
the ſtudy of uſeful Hiſtory, will become an or- 
nament to their country, will grow in love with 
Virtue, Honour and Prudence, and be a com- 
fort and a bleſſing to their Parents and friends. 
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| C. H A P. I. 
Fr om the F. Pundation of Rome to the End of 


the regal Government: 


HE Roman empire, ſo inconſiderable 

in its beginning, but extenſive in its 
progreſs, (to a degree not to be equalled 
throughout all the nations that have exiſted) re- 
pur kits its foundation from Romuius, who was 
the twin brother of Rhemus, by their mother, 
a Veſtal virgin. Their father, according to 
the ignorance and ſuperſtition of thoſe times, 
was the god Mars. He lived at firſt, among 


the ſhepherds by plundering, and afterwards, 


at the age of eighteen, founded a ſmall city 


on the Palatine hill, in the year of the world 


3251. 


Romulus b founded this city, which, 


from his own name, he called Rome, admitted 
a number of the neighbouring inhabitants in- 
to the 3 ſelected a hundred of the 
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2 ͤ ROA rox. 
oldeſt, by whoſe advice he might tranſact every 
thing, and named them Senators, on account 
of theft age. Finding himſelf and people then 
Without Wives, he invited the neighbouring 
ſtates to a ſhow of ſports; and, while the Sa- 
bine virgins were fixed attentively on the ſight, 
Romulus gave the ſignal, when immediately 
the Romans carried off 683 virgins, and mar- 
ried them. Wars enſued, in conſequence of 
this violence offered to the damſels; but he 
ſoon conquered the ſurrounding ſtates. 
Romulus was ſaid to have diſappeared in a 
tempeſt, which aroſe on a ſudden, 1n the thir- 
ty-ſeyenth year of his reign ; and, bein 
thought to have aſcended to the gods, was af- 
terwards deified. However, it is more proba- 
ble, that he was murdered by the ſenate, to 
whom his growing tyranny was become intole? 
rable. The ſenators then governed at Rome 
by turns, for five days each, and, under their 
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* . d with great * 
1 ſalemnity, | 


* 
R 
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ſolemnity, being laid in a ſtone coffin, and not 


burnt, according to the cuſtom of the Romans. 
He was ſucceeded in the regal authority by 
Tullus Hoſtilius, who recommenced hoſtilities, 


and ſubdued the Albi, and other neighbouring 


nations, He enlarged Rome by the addition 
of mount Cælius, which was appointed for 
the reſidence of the people who were brought 
from Alba, to whom the king granted all the 
Roman privileges. He incorporated the Alban 
nobility with the ſenate, and, after having 


reigned thirty-two years, perifhed in à confla- 


gration of his own houſe by lightnig, with 
his whole family ; but, more probably, by the 


wicked conſpiracies of thoſe, whom neither 


reaſon nor philoſophy could influence in thoſe 


| barbarous ages. „„ 
After him Ancus Martius, Numa's grand- 


ſon by a daughter, took upon him the govern- 
ment: he fought againſt the Latins, added 
the Aventine mount and Janiculum to the city, 
built the city of Oſtia on the ſea- ſhore, and 
died a natural death in the twenty- fourth year 
of his reign. 5 
Tarquinius Priſcus next aſſumed the ſove- 
reignty; he doubled the number of ſenators, 


built a Circus, and inftituted' the Roman 
games; he alſo vanquiſhed the Sabines, ad- 
ded a large portion of land, which had been 


taken from them, to the Roman territories, 


and was the firſt that entered the city in tri- 
umph. He made common ſewers, to drain the 
city of the filth, and carry it into the T'yber ; 


and it is to this prince, perhaps, we are ori- 
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ginally indebted for that uſeful invention- 
He had acquired the ſupreme authority by 

means not to be juſtified : and, however juſtly 
He may have ſupported his conduct as a ſove- 
reign, yet even that will not excuſe the man- 


ſee Tarquin poſſeſſed of the kingdom, diſ- 
N ſeveral of their companions like ſhep- 

erds, who, going to court, pretended a quar- 
rel, and demanded juſtice of the king. Tar- 


qum appearing, they flew him and fled ; 


but, 


being apprehended ſoon after, were puniſhed 
with death. This happened in the thirty-eighth 


year of his reign. 


After him Servius Tullius took upon him 
the government, being deſcended from a wo- 


man of noble extraction, though a captive 


and a ſlave. He alio vanquiſhed the Sabines, 
added three hills to the city, and ſurrounded 
the wall with a ditch. He was the firſt that 
ordained the Cenſus, which had been till then 


unknown throughout the whole world: their 


buſineſs was, to take a ſurvey of the people, 
their effects, &c. in order to an equal taxa- 


tion, and to make them ſerve occationally in 
the wars. Upon this ſurvey it appeared that 


Rome contained, though the city had not been 
built much more than 176 years, 84,000 citi- 
zens. He fell a victim, in the forty-fourth 
year of his reign, to the eruelty of his own 
ſon-in-law, Tarquin the Proud, fon to that 


king whom he himſelf had ſucceeded, and 


of his 


on 


ner in which he obtained it. The two ſons of 
Ancus Martius, (the late king) enraged to 


SN 


. rae a | 
ROMAN HISTORY. [4 
own daughter, whom Tarquin had received in 
marriage. | 8 | 
Lucius Tarquin the Proud, the ſeventh and | 
laſt of the Roman kings, vanquiſhed the Volſci, : 
a nation not far from Rome, and reduced other 1 
cities. He was juſtly deprived of his crown for | 
| 
| 


his tyranny and cruelty ; but the following cir- 

cumſtance brought that revolution about. 
While Tarquin was encamped before Ardea, 
the capital of the Rutuli, whom he was then 
at war with, Sextus, his eldeſt ſon, who was 
as lewd and cruel as has father, fell in love 
with Lucretia, the wife of Tranquinius Colla- 
tinus, and daughter of Spurius Lucretius Tri- 
eipitinus, a very illuſtrious citizen of Rome. 
Collatinus carried Sextus and others to his 
houſe at Collatia, in order to give them a fight 
of Lucretia, and the next day returned with 
them to the camp. But Sextus, now enflamed 
with Lucretia's beauty, went privately to Col- 
latia, where he was entertained with great hoſ- 
5 by that lady, and lodged in her houſe. 
n the dead of night, he found means to con- 
vey himſelf into her bed-chamber; when, 
drawing near to her bedſide, with his drawn 
ſword, and thruſting his hands into her boſom, 
proteſted he would kill her that inſtant if ſhe 
made the leaſt noiſe. The unhappy Lucretia, 
thus awakened from her peaceful ſlumbers, 
and ſeeing the inſtrument of death before her, 
was ſeized with the utmoſt horror and confuſion. 
At firſt, Sextus had recourſe to entreaties ; 
but, theſe not availing, he declared that, if 
ſhe refuſed to. conſent, he would firſt murder 
XS B 3 e 


6 ROMAN HISTORY. 
her, and then lay his own ſlave dead by her 
ſide ; that he would afterwards ſpread a re- 
port, that he had killed them both in the act 
of adultery. The ill fated Lucretia, terrified 
at theſe threats, yielded to his impious wiſhes, 
and Sextus left her the next morning. 
Lucretia, ſtung to the ſoul at this barbarous 
treatment, ſent for her father and her huſband, 
with whom came Publius Valerius and Junius 
Brutus. They found her involved in deſpair, 
and drowned 1n tears. She related the whole 
ſtory, and, rejecting all thoughts of conſola- 
tion, conjured them to revenge her injuries. 
After this, to give them the ſtrongeſt proof ſhe 
could of her chaſtity, ſhe ſtabbed herſelf to 
the heart. Ihe youthful reader muſt here be 
cautioned, that this laſt act of Lucretia was by 
no means meritorious, and could be juſtified 
only by the barbarous age ſhe lived in, 
Brutus her father, and Collatinus her huſ- 
band, raiſed an inſurrection among the com- 
mon people on that account, and deprived 
Tarquin of the government. The army too, 
ſoon after, which was beſieging the city of Ardea, 
with their king, deſerted him; and the king him- 
felf, on his arrival at Rome, found the gates ſhut 
againſt him, without hope of admittance. Thus, 
after he had reigned five-and-twenty years, he 
was baniſhed with his wife and children. 
This happened in the year of the world 
3596 ; 245 years from the building of the city ; 
thirty-one years after the ruin of the Babyloni- 
an empire, and the ſetting up of the Perſian, 
and 507 before the birth of our Saviour. 
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CHAP. It 


| From the Commencement of the Conſular State tq 
55 the Year of Rome 3310. | 


ROM this time two conſuls began to be 
created in the room of one king ; for this 
reaſon, that if one of them ſhould entertain 
any ill deſigns upon the ſtate, the other, being 
inveſted with equal authority, might reſtrain 
him: and it was enacted, that they ſhould not 
hold the government for more than one year, 
left by the continuance of their power, they : 
ſhould be rendered inſolent; whereas they were 'F 
likely to act with mederation, when they knew f 
that, within a year's time, they were to be re- q 
duced. to the level of private perſons. | | 
Ihn the firſt year after the expulſion of the 
kings, Lucius Junius Brutus, .who had been 
the principal means of Tarquin's baniſhment, 
and Tarquin Collatinus, Lucretia's huſband, 
were elected conſuls. However, the latter was 
ſoon deprived of that dignity ; for it was en- 
_ acted, that no one, or the name of Tarquin, 
ſhould remain in Rome. Accordingly, having 
received all his patrimony, he quitted the city, 
and Valerius Publicola was created conſul in 
his ſtead. King Tarquin, however, who had 
been expelled, made war upon Rome; and, 
having drawn together many nations, endea- 
voured to reipſtate himſelf in his kingdom by 
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ſorce. 
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In the firſt battle, Brutus and Arunx, Tar- 
quin's ſon, flew each other; but the Romans 
came off victorious. in that fight, The Roman 
matrons mourned a whole year for Brutus, be- 
cauſe he had ſo valiantly revehged the death of 
the injured Lucretia. Valerius Publicola choſe 
Spurius Lucretius Tricipitinus, Lucretia's fa- 
ther, for his colleague, who dying of ſickneſs, 
he next choſe, for his colleague Horatius Pul- 
villas. Thus the firſt year had five conſuls: 
Tarquinius Collatinus withdrawing from the 
city on account of his name, Brutus falling in 


5 battle, and Spurius Lucretius dying of ſickneſs, 


Tarquin, having fled to Porſena, king of 
Thuſcia, prevailed with that prince to under- 
take his defence. Accordingly Porſena, being 
arrived at the head of a powerful army before 
Rome, in order to reſtore Tarquinius Super- 
bus, gained ſome advantage in the firſt attack, 

and there remained only one bridge to be 
taken, which would have made him maſter of 
the city. At this inſtant, Horatius, accompa- 
nied by two officers of great diſtinction, de- 
fended, ſingly, the paſſage with great bravery, 
till his own party had broke down the bridge; 
after which he plunged, armed, into the Tiber, 
and, though wounded in the thigh by a ſpear, 


nl fam over to his friends. 


Soon after, Matius Cordus defirgd leave from 

the ſenate to go to Porſena's camp, where he 
' promiſed to murther that prince, The ſenate 

conſenting, Mutius diſguiſed himſelf in a Tuſ- 
can habit, and, being a maſter of the lan- 
guage, went over to the enemy's army, where, 
| | . inſtead 


ROMAN HISTORY. - 
_ inſtead of Porſena, with whom he was not per- 
ſonally acquainted, he killed his ſecretary. 

© Mutius was that inſtant ſeized, and carried 
before the king; and, on his examination, 
inſtead of making any anſwer, he thruſt his 


right hand into the fire, ſaying, he puniſhed 


it in that manner, becauſe it had done him no 
better ſervice. The king, being at once ſur- 
riſed and moved with e ordered 
iim to withdraw it, and himſelf returned him 
his ſword. © : dg 2: | 
Mutius taking it with his left hand, ſaid to 
the king: Thy generofity has conquered 


Bim, whom fear never could. You have won 


my heart, and I will now diſeover to you, (as 
a juſt tribute of gratitude which I owe you) 
a ſecret, which force could not have extorted. 
There are in the camp three hundred Romans, 
equally intrepid as myſelf, who have all taken 
an oath to deſtroy you. I was appointed firſt 
to attempt the blow: I am not ſorry I failed in 
it, fince ſo magnanimous a prince as Porſena 


güght to be the friend and ally of the Romans, 


not their enemy.” : 
: Porſena, ſtruck with this generous declara- 
tion, immediately concluded a peace with the 


Romans, to the no ſmall mortification of Tar- 


quin, who, now finding all hopes were loſt of 
being reſtored to his kingdom, and' that Por- 
ſena would no longer afford him any aſſiſtance, 
retired to Tuſculum, a city not far from Rome, 
and lived there with his wife, for fourteen 
years, as a private perſon, and died in a good 
old age. e 


In 


to ROMAN HISTORY, 

In the fourth year after the expulſion of the 
kings, the Sabines, making war upon the 
Romans, were vanquiſhed, and a triumph 
granted upon that account. Lucius Valetius, 
. the colleague of Brutus, and now a fourth time 
conſul, died a natural death, and ſo poor, that 
the expences of his funeral were defrayed by 
contributions raiſed . among the people, and 
the matrons bewailed his death for a whole 


fore paid to the memory of Brutus. His po- 
verty aroſe, not from luxury and extravagance, 
like that of all the great men of modern times, 
but from his love of his country, How happy 
would England be, could ſhe imitate the vir- 
tues of the Roman people! WL 
In the ninth year after the expulſion of the 
kings, Tarquin's ſon-in-law, having raiſed a 
werful army, in order to revenge Tarquin's 


ſhip, more powerful than the conſulate, was 
. created, From him lay no appeal, being in- 
veſted with abſolute power for a hmited time. 
In the ſame year too was created a maſter .of 
the horſe, who was to be under the direction 

of the dictator. 9 7 
In the fixteenth year after the expulſion of 
the kings, the people raiſed a ſedition at Rome, 
under a pretence of being oppreſſed by the 


ſelves tribunes of the people, as it were for their 
own proper judges and protectors, by whoſe 
means they might be ſecured againſt the ſenate 
and the conſuls. e 8 7 


year, which was the ſame tribute they had be - 


injuries, a new magiſtracy, called the Dictator- 


ſenate and conſuls. They then created them- 
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In the eighteenth year after the expulſion 
of the kings, the Romans loſt ſeveral battles, 
and their city was near being taken, by Quin- 
tus Marcius, one of their own cogntrymen, 
who had raiſed an army in the neighbourin 
kingdoms ; but was at laſt, by his mother and 
wife, 'perſuaded to draw off his troops. 
Cæſo Fabius and Titus Virginius being con- 
ſuls, three hundred noblemen of the family 
of the Fabii, alone undertook the war againit 
the Vejentes, promiſing the ſenate and people, 
that they would carry on the whole difpute by 
themſelves. Marching out therefore to battle, 
all of them being perſons of noble extraction, 
and each of whom deſerved to be the leader of 
a powerful army, they fell in the fight. One 
only remained. of ſo numerous a family, who, 
on account of his tender years, could not be 
led forth to war. After this the Cenſus was 
held in the city, and there were found to be 
119,000 Roman citizens. . 
The year following, the Roman army being 
blocked up in mount Algidum, Lucius Quin- 
tius Cincinnatus was created dictator, who, 
poſſeſſing a ſpot of ground, of about four acres, 
cultivated it with his own hands. He was 
found ploughing in the fields, and, having 
wiped off the ſweat from his brow, he was in- | 
veſted with the conſular habit, then went and : 
Yeſeazed the enemy, and delivered the — 
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Af this time the conſular government 
ceaſed, and, inſtead of two conſuls, ten 
1 magiſtrates, named the Decemviri, were created, 
1 in whom the ſupreme power was to be lodged. 
After they bo acted with reputation for the 
firſt year, in the ſecond, one of them, named 
Appius Claudius, attempted todebauch a young 
lady, daughter to one Virginius, who had al- 
ready ſerved with reputation in the wars; but 
her father murdered her with his own hands, 
meumhat ſhe might not ſuffer violence from the 
Decemvir, and, returning to the army, raiſed 
an inſurrection among the ſoldiers. Upon this 
the Decemviri were deprived of their authority, 
and they themſelyes condemned. | | 
Soon after the Gauls marched towards Rome, 
and purſuing the Romans,. whom they had de- 
i feated at about ten miles diſtance from the 
I city, made themſelves maſters of the city itſelf, 
nor could any thing hold out againſt them but 
the capitol; which, when they had beſieged 
a long time, and the Romans began now to 
be oppreſſed with famine, Camillus, who _ 
in baniſhment, came ſuddenly upon them, and 
overthrew them with very great ſlaughter. Ihe 
 - Gauls had reduced the city to aſhes, and would 
= have made themſelves maſters of the capitol 
ll by ſurpriſe, - had not the cackling of the facred 
n 3 
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2 alarmed the garriſon. The Romans; 
Owever, agreed to pay the Gauls a thouſand 
pounds weight of gold; and the latter uſing 
falfe dealings in their weighing, a conteſt aroſe; 
when Camillus, taking the gold out of the 
ſcales, told the Gauls, that it was the cuſtom. 
of the Romans to free their country with iron, 
not with gold. Immediately a bloody battle 
enſued, in which the Gauls were ſo entirely 
routed, that all the Roman territories were ſoon 
cleared of them. -—_ a 
In the three hundred and ſixty- fifth year from 
the building of the city, but the firſt after its 
being taken by the Gauls, the form of govern- 
ment underwent a change; and, inſtead of two 
conſuls, military tribunes, inveſted with con- 
ſular power, were created. From this time the 
Roman empire began immediately to gather 
ſtrengtn. e e 
In the year 422, a conſpiracy was diſeovered 
to the ſenate, by a female ſlave, of ſeveral wo- 
men of quality, who had undertaken to poiſon 
their huſbands. Twenty of them being exa- 
mined, with regard to the quality of the 
draughts found in their cuſtody, they obſtinate- 
ly denied their being poiſon ; but, being forced 
to try the experiment upon themſelves, they 
died ſoon after. Beſides theſe; 170 were exe- 
. cuted publickly, who had poiſoned ſome of the 
firſt people in the ſtate 
I ſhall paſs over the ſeveral battles lot and 
won by the Romans, and come to their wars 
with the Tarentines. This people lived at the 
diſtance of 240 miles from Rome, and 5 


Ws 
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the laſt of the Italians, who made 24 


OPPO ſition to the Romans: The Tarentines, 
being almoſt- conquered, called in Pyrrbus, 


king of Epirus, to their aſſiſtanee, who derived 
his origin from the race of Achilles. He im- 


mediately paſſed over into Italy; and it was 


then, for the firſt time, that the Romans fought 
with a foreign enemy. Publius Valerius Lævi- 
nus, the conſul, was ſent out againſt him, who, 


taking ſome of Pyrrhus's ſpies priſoners, or- 
dered them to be led through the camp, and 
the whole army to be ſhown them, and the 
ſpies then to be diſmiſſed, that they might in- 

rm Pyrrhus of what was doing among the 


k 


a | 3 
A battle being fought ſoon after, Pyrrhus, 
when, on the point of flying, conquered by 
means of his elephants, which the Romans, 


being unacquainted with, were afraid of; but. 
night put an end to the battle. Pyrrhus loſt 
13,000 men, the Romans 15,000, and 1800 


were taken priſoners, whom Pyrrhus treated 
with the greazeſt honour. He gave their dead 


2 \ honourable interment; and, - obſerving that. 
Il | they looked ſtern and menacing even in death, 
he lifted up his hands to heaven, and cried, 


How eaſily might the whole world be con- 


- 


quered, were the Romans commanded. by 


 Pyrrhus!” 


Pyrrhus afterwards, in conjunction with the 
Samnites, Lucanians and Brutians,. advanced 
towards Rome, laid all waſte with fire and 
ſword, de populated Campania, and arrived at 
Prœneſte, about ſeventeen IR" from 
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c poſts, or as a private man, I am raiſed to 
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Rome; but ſoon after retired to Campania, 


lor fear of the army, which purſued him with 


a conſul at their head. Ambaſſadors being 


diſpatched to Pyrrhus, to treat with him about 


ranſoming the ee they were honourably 
entertained by him, and the priſoners, without 


any ranſom, ſent back to Rome. Fabricius, 


one of the ambaſſadors, he admired ſo much, 


that, underſtanding he was poor, he endea- 


voured to win him over by ſervices, and made 
him conſiderable offers; which were rejected 
by Fabricius with diſdain. On 
There is ſomething ſo particularly great in 
this Roman, and fo contrary to every thing we 
meet with in theſe times, that it is not even 
the narrow limits of this epitome, that can in- 
duce me to paſs over in filence the ſpeech of 
Fabricius to Pyrrhus. ._ 
„It would be needleſs, (ſaid Fabricius) for 
me to mention the experience I have had in 


Fate affairs, as well as in thoſe of a private 
nature, fince you have been told theſe things 


by others. You alfo ſeem to be ſo well inform- 
ed of my poverty, that there will be no occa- 
hon for me to acquaint you, that I have nei- 


ther money to put out to intereſt, nor ſlaves 


to produce me any income, all my wealth con- 
fiſting of a little houſe, and a ſmall field, 
which yields ſufficient for my ſubſiſtence. 


Though I am not poſſeſſed of a conſiderable 


eſtate, I never thought, nor can yet think, that 
my poverty ever did me the leaſt injury, when 
Econſider myſelf as one who ſhares in the pub- 
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Wl the higheſt dignities, I am placed at the head 
ot the moſt illuſtrious embaſſies, I aſſiſt at the 
moſt auguſt ceremonies, and am entruſted with 
the moſt holy functions of divine worſhip. 
When affairs of the higheſt importance are to 
be debated, I have my ſeat in council, apd | 
give my opinion in them. I am on a level with |\ 
| thoſe, who boaſt the greateſt wealth and po-w- 
er; and, if I have the leaſt cauſe for complaint, 
it is, that I am too much applauded, and too 
. highly honoured by my fellow citizens. 
During my - enjoyment of theſe ſeveral | 
_employments, I am not obliged, any more than 
other Romans, to expend my own money; for | 
' Rome amply rewards her citizens, who toil for 
the public good. We are all wealthy, ſo long 
as the commonwealth enjoys afluence; becauſe | 
it is rich only for us. By indiſcriminately ad- 
mitting to public employments both rich and |) 
poor, according as men are judged worthy of | 
them, all the citizens are thereby reduced to a2 
level. Rome knows no other difference or diſ- 
tinction than that of virtue and merit. 
With regard to my fortune, ſo far from 
repining at it, I look upon myſelf as the hap- 
pieſt of men, when I compare my condition to 
that of the rich, and I even feel, on this oc- 
cCaſion, a kind of complacency and pride. My 
little field, though not veer Kutte „ furniſhes 
me ſufficiently with all things neceſſary, pro- 
"vided I do but beſtow the proper culture, and 
eferve the produce of it. Do I need any 
thing more? All food, when ſeaſoned by hun- 
Fer, 35 agreeable to me. When I am parched 
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with thirſt, it is luxury to quench it; and, 


when I am fatigued, I taſte the ſweets of ſleep 
with exquiſite pleaſure. I content myſelf with 
a ſuit that ſhelters me from the inclemency of 
the weather; and; among the ſeveral movea- 
bles, which may be of like uſe, the meaneſt 
always ſuit me beſt, - 17 FE 
At would be unjuſt im me to accuſe fortune, 
fince ſhe furniſhes me with all that nature re- 
quires. It is indeed true, that, for want of 


this affluence, I am, prevented aſſiſting the ne- 


ceſſitous, which 1s the only advantage for which 


the opulent may juſtly be envied. Even with 


my little, I affiſt where that little can be of 
ſervice, and I do my fellow citizens all the 
ſervice in my power : : 
The thought of accumulating riches never 
once entered my mind. Being employed fo 
many years 1a the government, I had a thou- 
ſand opportunities of amaſling great treaſures, 
without the leaſt reproach to my integrity. 
Could a more favourable one be deſired, than 


that: which preſented itſelf ſome years ſince, 


when, inveſted with the confular dignity, I 


was ordered to march, at the head of a powerful 


army, againft the Samnites, the Lucanians and 


Brutii? I laid waſte a vaſt traQ of ground, 1 


defeated the enemy in ſeveral battles, ſtormed 
many rich cities, enriched the whole army with 
plunder, paid to every citizen the money he 
had diſburſed towards defraying the expences- 
of the war, and, after being honoured with a 


triumph, depoſited four hundred talents in the 


public treaſury. 
1 | 
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After havin g neglected fo conſiderable a 
booty, part of which 1 might have applied ta 


my own-uſe; after contemning riches that have 


been ſo juſtly acquired, and ſacrificed, to a 
love of glory, ſpoils taken from the enemy, 
would it become me, O king, to accept of 
'your gold? What opinion would mankind en- 
tertain of me, and what an example ſhould IL 
ſet to my fellow- citizens? I therefore adviſe 
you to keep your riches, and leave me in poſ- 
ſeſſion of my poverty and reputation 
The next day, Pyrrhus, trying all methods 
to unſettle the mind of Fabricius, ordered one 
of his largeſt elephants, completely armed, to 


be placed behind the hangings ; and, in the 


' midi of their converſation, the tapeſtry was 
drawn aſide, when. the elephant, raiſing his 


trunk over the head of Fabricius, ſet up a hi- 


deous roar. | Fabricius, though he had never 
before ſeen this animal, was not in the leaſt 
intimidated, but turning gently about, and 
ſmiling, Neither your gold yeſterday, (ſaid 


he) nor your terrible animal to-day, can make 


the leaſt impreſſion upon me. 
_.- * Pyrrhus, being ſtruck with the greateſt ad- 


. miration. of the Romans, diſpatched. one Ci- 


_neas, the principal perſon about him, to ſue 
for peace upon reaſonable terms; which were, 


that Pyrrhus ſhould remain poſſeſſed of that 


_ _- part of Italy, which he had already made 1 
felf maſter of am. 1 


FTFheſe terms diſpleaſed the Romans, and 


anſwer was ſent back by the ſenate, that he 


could have no peace with the Romans, * 
BT 7 | Ko 
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ke retired out of Italy. The Romans then or- 

| g-red, that all the priſoners, whom Pyrrhus 
had ſent back, ſhould be deemed infamous, as 
being perſons, who might have defended them- 
felves by arms, and never to be reſtored to 
their former condition, till they had produced 
the ſpoils of ſome enemies, whom they were 
known to have ſlain. ' . | OT 
The ambaſſador of Pyrrhus returned, and 
being afked by him what kind of a place Rome 
was, Cineas replied, that he had ſeen a nation 
of kings ; that 1s: to ſay, that all there were 
fach as Pyrrhus alone was thought to be in 
Epirus, and the reſt of Greece. Publius Sul- 
picins, and Dectus Mus, the conſuls, being 
afterwards ſent out generals againſt Pyrrhus, 
and a battle being fought, Pyrrhus was wound- 
ed, his elephants killed, and 20,000 of his 
men ſlain. Of the Romans there fell only 
_ and Pyrrhus was driven to Tarentum. 
Wie may hence obſerve that, with all. the mo- 
dern inventicns for the deſtruction of mankind 
in battle, the ſlaughter of theſe times is but a 

ſhadow of that of former ages. 1 
; The year after, Fabricius was ſent out againſt 
; Poyrrhus, the ſame who, being before among 
= the ambaſiadors, could not be won by the offers 
of chat prince. Their, camp lying at no great 
| diſtance, Pyrrhus's phyſician came to Fabricius 
by night, offering to diſpatch Pyrrhus by 
poiſon, if he would reward him for it. 

Fabricius inſtantly ordered him to be bound, 
and carried back to his maſter, and that Pyr- 
rhus ſhould be informed what propoſals the 
| | phyfician 
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phyſician had made againſt his life. The king 


Was ſo ſtruck with admiration, that he is re- 


ported to have ſaid, Fabricius is a perſon 


of ſuch virtue, that it is more difficult to divert 


him from the paths of honour, than the ſun 
from his courſe.. „„ ET 
_ « Pyrrhus then departed for Sicily, and Fabri- 


F 
nians, obtained a triumph. Manlius Curius 


Dentatus, and Corn Tas Lentulus, the conſuls, 


were then ordered az :inft Pyrrhus ; and Curi- 


us fought him, cut ff his army, drove him 


to Tarentum, and took his camp. Of the 
enemy 23,000 were ſlain that day, and Curius 


Dentatus triumphed in his conſulate. He was 


the firft that brought elephants to Rome, of 
which he took four. Pyrrhus ſoon after retired. 


to Tarentum, and was ſlain at Argos, a city of 
Greece, by a large ſtone thrown upon his head, 


from the walls, by the hand of a woman, whoſe 


ſon he was on the point of killing in the at- 
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Fran the Commencement of the firſt Punic War 50 
n ee the End of the Second. 2 


VN the four hundred and feventy-ſeventh 
1 year from the building of the city, though 
the name of Rome was now become famous, 
yet their arms had not been carried out of 
Italy. That it might be known, therefore, 
what the forces of * Romans were, a ſurvey 
was taken, and the number of citizens ap- 
peared to be 262,333, though they had hardly 
ever ceaſed from wars ſince the building of the 
city; and the firſt foreign war was declared 
againſt the Africans, Appius Claudius and 
Quintus Fulvius being conſuls. Theſe fought 
_ againſt them in Sicily, and Appius Claudius 
5 ans over the Africans and Hiero king of 
city, „„ 55 | 
ON Is the year following great things were done 
by the Romans, who pecerved fiſty cities more 
mo allanee.. + oO Eh 5 
In the fifth year of the Punic war, which 
was carried on againſt the Africans, the Ro- 
mans firſt fought by ſea, having provided them- 
ſelves with veſſels properly armed. The con- 
_ ful Cornelius was trepanned by treachery ; but 
Decilius, the other conſul, giving them bat- 
tle, defeated the Carthaginians, took thirty- 
one of their ſhips, ſunk fourteen, made eight 
thouſand priſoners, and killed three thouſand 
more. FFC ee 
„„ ö Never 
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Never was a victory more acceptable to the 
Romans, who, knowing themſelves before in- 
vincible by land, now found they could do 
much by ſea alſo. Caius Aquilius Floro, and 
Lucius Scipio, being conſuls, the latter laid 
waſte Corſica and Sardinia, carried away num- 
bers of captives from thence, and obtained a 
triumph. ; „ 
The Romans having taken ſeventy- four i- 

j ties by ſurrender, the vanquiſhed, Carthagini- 

1 ans ſued for peace, which Regulus refuſing but 

upon the ſevereſt conditions, the Africans ap- 

N plied to the Lacedemonians for aſſiſtance; and, 

under their leader, Xantippus, Regulus was 
everthrown with a very great ſlaughter, two 
thouſand men only remaining of all the Ro- 
man army: fifteen thouſand, wick Regulus 
their general, were taken priſoners, and thir- 
ty thouſand ſlain. Regulus himſelf was thrown 
J 5 

The Romans, however, proſecuted the war, 
and at laſt obliged the Carthaginians to ſue for 
ace. The latter ſeat Regulus, accompanied 

y their ambaſſadors, to Rome, to - propoſe 
terms of peace to the ſenate. Regulus had 
 . ſuffered five years impriſonment in Carthage, 

* and, before his departure from that city, he 
had been obliged to take an oath, that he would 
return to it, ſhould he prove unſucceſsful in his 

negociations, or not obtain the deſired exchange 

JJ Ae en aL ar 
On his arrival at Rome, he acquainted the 
ſenate with the buſineſs he came on; and, be- 
ing required to give his opinion freely, he told 
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them, that he could not do that as a ſenator; 
having. loſt that character from the time he had 
become a priſoner : but that he would not he- 
fitate to give his ſentiments as a private per- 
ſon. Every boſom felt for his misfortunes, 
and he might have eaſily reſtored himſelf to li- 
berty, to the poſſeiſion of every thing deſir- 
Able, his wife, his children, and his country: 
but it was inconſiſtent with the honour = A 
Roman. - An exchange of priſoners (ſaid 
Regulus to the ſenate) ſhould not be ſo much 
as thought of, ſince an example of that nature 
would be of fatal conſequence to you: thoſe. 
citizens, who ſo ingloriouſly ſurrendered them. 
ſelves and their arms to their enemies, are un- 
worthy of the leaſt pity, and ought never more 
to be employed in the ſervice of their country. 
As to myſelf, J am ſo far advanced in years, 
that my death ought to be conſidered as no- 
thing; whereas you have in your hands ſeveral 
Carthaginian generals, in the prime of life, 

who are capable of doing great ſervices to their 
country. I have ſo much the true ſpirit of a 
Roman, that I cannot do any thing that 1s baſe 
or diſhonourable; nor do 1 ſo much fear the 
tortures of a cruel rack, as the reproach of an 
infamous action: the former affects only the 
body, but the latter penetrates the ſoul.“ | 

It was with no ſmall difficulty the ſenate com 

phed with ſuch noble and difintereſted advice, 
Regulus, however, left Rome, to return to 
Casthage, unmoved either with the deep for 
row of his friends, or the tears of his family, 
| | though 
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though he was. ſenſible of the torments that 
were preparing for him. | 
The moment the Carthaginians faw- Reguins 
return, without having obtained the exchange 
of priſoners, they put him to all kinds of tor- 
ment cruelty could invent. They threw. ham 
into a horrible dungeon, there cut off his eye- 
lids, and then threw him into the ſun, when 
- its beams darted the ſtrongeſt heat, They next 
put him into a barrel ſtuck full of nails, whoſe 
points, piercing his.fteſh, allowed him not a 
moment's eaſe, At laſt, to compleat their 
eruelty, they nailed this nobie Roman to a 
croſs,' where he expired. They ſhortened his 
life, it is true; but they brought eternal in- 
famy on themſelves: 
| The ſenate were ſo enraged at this piece of 
cruelty, that they delivered up ſome priſoners 
of the greateſt dittinction, to Marcia, his wife, ä 
who ſhut them into an armory filled with iron 
ſpikes, where ſhe kept them five days together 
without ſuſtenance, intending. to torture them 
as her huſband had been. , The magiſtrates, 
however, relented at what they had permitted, 
and gave ſtrict orders, that no captives ſhould, 
for the future, be treated in that manner. 
Publius Claudius Pulcher,, and Caius Ju- 
nius, bein ng conſuls, in the- year of Rome 504, 
Claudius fought in oppoſition to the Auſpiees, 
and was defeated by the Carthaginians ; - for, 


= of two, hundred and twenty ſhips, he eſcaped - 


with thirty only, ninety, together with their 
men, being taken, the reſt ſunk, and twenty 


thouſand made priſoners, The other conſul 
8 e 
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loſt his fleet by ſhipwreck ; but the army eſ- 
eaped by being near the ſhore. 

However, the Romans were afterwards more 

fortunate, and obliged the Carthaginians to 

ſue for peace. This put an end to the firſt 

Punic war, which had continued twenty-four 

years without intermiſſion, in which the Ro- 

mans are ſaid to have loſt 700 ſhips, and the 

Carthaginians only 500. The greatneſs of 

ſoul, in forming and executing exploits, were 

equally we erg in both, as was their. ob- 
ſtinacy in diſputing for empire. The Cartha- 
ginians were at that time deemed the moſt 
powerful by ſea, and were the moſt expert in 
maritime affairs; but the Romans, though 
unexperienced in naval affairs, not only diſpu- 
ted the empire of the ſea with a people, who 
had been deemed more powerful than any be- 
fore them, but even conquered them in. ſeve- 
ral ſea engagements. 1 Ceo 
The peace, thus concluded between the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians, did not continue ma- 
ny years. Thoſe ſtates, who er in war, 
are never at a loſs to find pretences for breaking 
the peace. I ſhall not enter into the cauſes of 
the rupture between theſe two great people, it 
will be ſufficient - to obſerve, that, about the 
year 535 from the building of Rome, began 
the ſecond Punic war, one of the moſt remark- 
able that is recorded in hiſtory ; whether we 
conſider the boldneſs of the enterpriſes, the 
wiſdom employed in the execution, the obſti- 
nate efforts of two rival nations, and the rea- 
dy reſources they * in the W | 
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of fortune; the variety of uncommon events, 


the aſſemblage of the moſt perfect models in 


every ſpecies of merit, and the moſt inſtruc- 
tive leſſons that occur in hiſtory, with regard 
to war or politics. Rome and Carthage, the 
two firſt cities in the world, having already 
tried their ſtrength in the firſt Punic war, 
now knew perfectly well what either could do. 
In this ſecond war, the fate of arms was ſo 


_ equally balanced, and the. ſucceſs fo inter. 


mixed with viciſſitudes, that the party, which 
ſeemed moſt expoſed to ruin, feemed moſt to 
triumph; and, great as the forces of theſe two 
nations were, it may be almoſt ſaid, that their 
mutual hatred was greater. It ſeems neceſſary 
here to adviſe the youthful reader, ſhould this 
epitome induce him to purſue his hiſtorical en- 
quiries in larger works, to ſpare no pains in 
ftudying this part oi the Roman hiſtory, _ 

Hannibal, the famous Carthaginian com-. 
mander, undertook the management of the 
war, being then about 27 years of age. Ha- 
ving over-run'all Spain to the Pyrenzan moun-. 
tains, he croſſed them with 50, ooo foot and. 
gooo horſe, Having paſſed the Rhine with great 
danger and difficulty, he at laſt come to the 


foot of the Alps, reſolving from thence to croſs 
inte Italy, | 


The ſight of theſe horrible mountains, it be- 
ing then winter, ſtruck the minds of the folders, 
with terror. However, Hannibal, in ſpite of 
all difficulties, put the enemy to flight, and 


ſeized upon a fortreſs, and a coniiderable quan- 


tity of corn and cattle. 8 
|; 2 | Advancing 
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Advancing forward, they came to a ſteep 
and craggy path, which terminated in a pre- 
cipice above a thouſand feet deep. Here, as 
the ſoldiers and horſes marched on nothing but 


ice, they found it impoſſible for them to 
further; when Hannibal, after cauſing all 


- 


new-fallen ſnow to be removed, ordered a path to 
be cut into the rock, which was carried on with 
amazing patience ard ardour ; for the general 


always animated them by his preſence. 


Scipio, the Roman commander, hearing of 
HFannibal's progrefs, marched forward, and 
the armies met at a place now called Pavaia. 
Here a battle was fought, in which the Ro- 
mans were put to flight, and were ſoon after 
vanquiſhed a ſecond time. 


In ͤa battle, which was a 


fterwards fought 


between Flaminius and Hannibal, in the year 
537 from the building of Rome, both parties 
fought with ſuch an amazing animoſity, that 


2 they did no 
happened in 


He 


erceive an earthquake which 
truria, the ſeat of war at that 


time, and which laid whole towns in ruins. 
In this confuſion, Flaminius was ſlain, with 
15,000 Romans, 6000 were taken priſoners, 


and about 10,000 eſcaped tg, Rome. 
againſt Hannibal, 


'  Fabius was afterwards ſe 
who, by his prudent and cautious management, 
haraſſed Hannibal, and kept him in a perpetual 
alarm. After various marches Hannibal, without 
being able to bring the Romans to a battle, found 
himſelf blocked up in a vally ſurrounded by - 


hills. 


men, who ſeized the paſs. 


D 2 


Fabius, obſerving this, detached 4000 
Hannibal, now 
finding 
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finding himſelf blocked up, had recourſe to a 


ſtratagem. He ordered ſmall] bundles of vine 


branches to be tied to the horns of 2000 oxen : 

the branches were. ſet on fire in the dead of 
night, and the oxen drove to the ſummit of the 
hills, where the Romans were encamped. As 


ſoon as theſe creatures felt the flame, they flew 


up and down in a rage, and ſet fire to all the 
| buſhes and ſhrubs that fell in their way. This 
ſight ſo terrified the party who guarded the 
entrance, that they quitted their poſts; when 
Hannibal, taking the advantage of their con- 
fuſion, drew off his army and eſcaped. 1 5 
In the year 538 after the building of Rome, 

a deſperate battle was fought between the 
Carthaginians and the Romans, Lucius E- 


milius and Publius Terentius Varro were ſent 


to ſucceed Fabius againſt Hannibal, Fabius 


aſſured the two conſuls, that there was no 


other way of conquering the Carthaginians, 
commanded by that crafty and impetuous ge- 
neral, Hannibal, than by Ane an engage- 
ment. But, a battle being fought, through 
the obſtinacy of Varro, the conſul, in oppoſi- 
tion to his colleague, near a village, called 
Cannz in Apulia, both the conſuls were de- 
feated. In that fight 3ooo. of the Africans 
fell, and a great part of Hannibal's army was 
wounded. . The Romans, however, never re- 
_ ceived ſuch a blow in all the Punic war, for 
the conſul Emilius Paulus fell in the battle, 
together with twenty others of conſular and 
prætorian rank; thirty ſenators were taken or 
Hain, 300 gentlemen of noble extraction, 
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40, ooo foot, and 3500 horſe : three buſhels of 
golden rings were li 


ewiſe ſaid to be taken from 
them on this occaſion. In the midſt of all 
theſe calamities, not one, however, of the 
Romans condeſcended to mention a word 
about peace. | 

In the fourth year after Hannibal's arrival 


in Italy, Marcellus, the conſul, engaged him 


with ſucceſs, near Nola, a city of Campania. 
About this time, Philip, king of Macedon, 
{ent ambaſſadors to Hannibal, promiſing him 
aſſiſtance againſt the Romans, provided that, 
when he had ſubdaed them, he, in his turn 
ſhould receive aſſiſtance from Hannibal againſt 
the Grecians ; but Philip's ambaſſadors being 
taken, and the affair thus diſcovered, they ſent 
Marcus Valerius Lævinus to march againſt 
them; and Manlivs, the proconſul, was ſent 
into Sardinia, that ſtate too, at the ſolicitation 
of Hannibal, having deſerted the Romans. 
Thus they carried ,on a war in four different 
countries at one and the ſame time: in Italy 
againſt Hannibal, in Spain againſt Aſdrubal, 
his brother, in Macedon againſt Philip, and, 
in Sardinia, againſt the people of that iſland, 
and another Aſdrubal, who commanded the 
Carthagmians. 8 
Various was the ſucceſs of the war on both 
files; but, in the fourteenth year after Han- 
nibal's arrival in Italy, Scipio, who had per- 
formed ſo many gallant things in Spain, was 
created conſul, and ſent into Africa. In this 
man there was thought to be ſomething divine, 


inſomuch, that it was imagined he had converſe. 


with 
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with the gods. He fought Hanno, the Car. 
thaginian, in Africa, and deſtroyed his army, 
In a ſecond battle he took his camp, together 
with 4500 ſoldiers, 11,000 being flain. Sy- 
phax, king of Numidia, who had joined the 
Africans, he took. priſoner, and forced his 
camp. Syphax himſelf, with the nobleſt of 
the N and an immenſe booty, were 
ſent to Rome; on advice of which almoſt al! 
Italy forſook Hannibal, and he himſelf was 
ordered by the Carthaginians to return to Af- 
rica, which Scipio was laying waſte. _ 


In the ſeventeenth year after the arrival of 
Hannibal, Italy was delivered from him, which 
he is ſaid to have quitted with tears. Ambaſ- 
ſadors from the Carthaginians applied to Sci- 
pio for peace, by whom they were referred to 


the ſenate, and a truce of. forty-five days were 
granted them to go to and return from Rome. 
Thirty thouſand pounds weight of ſilver was 
accepted at their hands, ang the ſenate order- 
ed a peace to be concluded with the Cartha- 
ginians, on ſuch terms as Scipio ſhould think 
proper. Scipio's conditions were, that they 

ould maintain no more than thirty ſhips, 
that they ſhould pay. the Romans 500,000 
pounds weight of filver, amounting to about 
the value of 1,575,0001. ſterling, and reſtore 
all the priſoners and deſerters. 
_ Hannibal, in the mean time, arriving in 
Africa, the peace was interrupted, and many 
hoſtilities committed by the Carthaginians. 
'The-war being carried on, Hannibal ſent three 
. ſpies into Scipio's camp, who, being taken, 

1 | +; | Scipio 
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Scipio ordered them to be led round the camp, 
and the whole army 'ſhewn them, and then to 
be feaſted and diſmiſſed, that they might tell 
Hannibal what they had ſeen among the Ro- 

mans. ; | 
In the mean time both generals prepared for 
a battle, ſuch as had hardly ever been remem- 
bered, when the moſt ſkilful led forth their 
troops to war. Scipio was victorious, and 
Hannibal himſelf narrowly eſcaped being ta- 
ken. He at firſt fled with ſeveral horſe, which 
were at laſt reduced to only four. In this bat- 
. tle 20,000 Carthaginians were ſlain, and as 
many taken priſoners ; 20,000 pounds weight 
of ſilver, and 800 of gold, with plenty of all 
forts of ſtores, were found in Hannibal's camp. 
After this battle, a peace was concluded with 
the Carthaginians. Scipio, returning to Rome, 
triumphed with great glory, and began, from 
that time, to be called Africanus, an honour 
till then unknown, no perſon before him ha- 
ving aſſumed the name of a vanquiſhed nation, 
Thus an end was put to the ſecond Punic war, 
in the nineteenth year after its commencement, 
It ſeems here highly neceſſary, notwithitand- 
ing the narrow limits to which I am confined, 
to point out a few reaſons, how the Romans 
came to be ſo victorious, and the Carthagini- 
ans fo unfortunate. Carthage, at the begin- 
ing of the ſecond Punic war, and in Hanni- 
bal's time, was in its decline, the flower of its 
youth, and its ſprightly vigour, being now in 
a haſty decay. It had begun to fall from its 
exalted pitch of power, and was inclining iy 5 
| Wards 


_ 


; Rome. 
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wards its ruin; whereas Rome was then, as it 


were, in its bloom and ſtrength of life, and 
ſwiftly advancing to the conqueſt of the uni- 


verſe. It is eaſy to ſee, that the declenſion of 


the one, and the riſe of the other, was owing 
to the different form of government eſtabliſh- 
ed in thoſe republics, at the time we are 
ſpeaking of. At Carthage every thing was in 


confuſion, and the advice of the old and expe- 


rienced was. no longer liſtened to, every thing 
was tranſacted by intrigue and cabal. On the 


other hand, at this very time, the Romans 


paid the higheſt deference to the ſenate, whiel 
was compoſed of men, more remarkable for 
their . than their riches. Hence it is 
no wonder, that the Romans, governed by the 
greateſt ſages, ſhould completely conquer a ri- 
val, in a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion. May 
France, the Carthage of theſe modern times, 


ever fail in her attempt to ſow thoſe ſeditions 


among us, which at laſt conquered invincible” 
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CHAP. V. 


From the ſecond Punic War to the Deſtruction of 


G arthage. | 


4 HE Punic wars, which had brought the 


Roman #ate almoſt to the brink of ruin, 


ended nevertheleſs to its advantage. 'The Ro- 


mans began more and more to know the value 


of riches; and the polite arts flouriſhed among 


them, in proportion as they grew better ac- 
quainted with the Greeks. The Punic war 
being concluded, the Romans carried their arms 


_ againſt Philip, king of Macedon. 


In the year 551 from the building of the ci- 
ty, Titus Quintius Flaminius was ordered a- 
gainſt king Philip. He managed matters ſuc- 
ceſsfully, and peace was granted to Philip on 
theſe conditions: that he ſhould not make war 


upon the ſtates of Greece, which had been de- 


fended againſt him by the Romans; that he 
ſhould reſtore the priſoners and deſerters, main- 
tain only fifty veſſels, and deliver up the reſt 
to the Romans; for ten years pay a tribute 
of four thouſand pounds weight of ſilver, and 
give his own ſon, Demetrius, for an hoſtage. 
Flaminius made war alſo upon the Lacede- 


monians, defeated their general Nabis, - and 


admitted them into an alliance, upon ſuch 
terms as he thought proper, leading Deme- 
trius, the ſon of Philip, and Armenes, the fon 
of Nabis, hoſtages of noble extraction, in 
triumph befere his chariot. . e 5 


4 & 


About 
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About the year 559, Plautus had his plays 
exhibited in Rome, where he brought comedy 
to great perfection, he being a conſiderable 
genius and a perfect maſter of the Latin tongue, 
which, though 1t was not then arrived to its 
utmoſt purity, boaſted, even at that time, a 
noble ſtrength and energy. =, 


The Macedonian war being now finiſhed, 


another was commenced againſt Antiochus, 
king of Syria, Publius Cornelius Scipio, and 
Marcus Glabrio, being then conſuls at Rome. 
To this Antiochus, Hannibal had joined him- 
ſelf, having quitted Carthage, the place of his 
nativity, fearing he ſhould be delivered to the 
Romans. Marcus Acilius Glabrio fought with 
ſucceſs at Achaia, the camp of Antiochus be- 
ing taken by ſtorm in the night, and he himſelf 
obliged to fly. Philip, having aſſiſted the Ro- 
mans in this battle, had his ſon, Demetrius, 
reſtored to him. | | 


Not long after, Scipio, the conſul, preſ- 


ſed ſo hard upon Antiochus at Magneſia, that 
he was forced to draw out his army, conſiſting 
of 70, ooo foot, and 12,000 horſe, which Sci- 
pio attacked, though his force was very incon- 
fiderable. The battle laſted, with great obſti- 
nacy, for ſome hours, when the Syrian troops 
were at laſt defeated ; and the king's own cha- 
riots, . which were armed with ſcythes, being 
driven back upon his ſoldiers, contributed very 
much to his overthrow. There fell this day, 
of the Syrian army, as well in the battle, as 


in the purſuit and plunder of the camp, 50,000. 


foot, and 4000 horſe; 1400 were taken pri- 
n ſoners, 
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ſoners, with fifteen elephants and their guides. 
The Romans loſt but 300 foot and twenty-four 
horſe. This victory won the Romans all the 
cities of Aſia Minor, which now ſubmitted to 
them, 

Antiochus then ſued for peace, which was 
granted him upon the ſame conditions by the 
ſenate, though now vanquiſhed, as were before 
offered : that he ſhould retire but of Europe 
and Afia, and confine himſelf within the river 
Taurus, pay .10,000 talents, and give them 
twenty hoſtages ; and that he ſhould deliver up 
Hannibal, the author of the war. 

Scipio returned to Rome, and triumphed 
with great glory. In imitation of his brother, 
he received the name of Aſiaticus, becauſe he 
had ſubdued Aſia; as his brother, on account 
of his reduction of Africa, had received the 
name of Africanus. 

Scipio Africanus, being afterwards eng 
by the ſenate of defrauding the treaſury, with- 
drew to Linternum, a town of Campania, 
where he ſpent the reſt of his days in cultivat- 
ing the muſes, and the converſation of learned 
men. - He died the ſame year, and ordered 
words to the following purport to be engraved 
on his tomb: Ungrateful country, thou ſpalt not 

Palſeſi my ofhes! Scipio Aſiaticus was alſo accu- 
| ſed of much the like crimes with his brother, 
but eſcaped puniſhment by the means of Grac- 
cus. At this time luxury and indolence began 
inſenſibly to gain on the Romans, which is 
ſaid to have been introduced by the army on 
their return from the wars of Aſia, 4 

| 8 
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As for Hannibal, after flying from place to 
place, to-eſcape falling into the hands of the 
Romans, he at laſt ſought an aſylum in the 
court of Pruſias, king of Bithynia, Hannt 
bal making ſome ſtay there, that prince en- 
gaget him in the war with Eumenes, king of 
ergamus, He gained for Pruſias ſeveral bat- 
tles by land and ſea, when Hannibal imagined, 
that ck important ſervices would for ever ſe- 
cure him a faithful friend in that prince. The 
Romans, however, would not ſuffer him to reit 
any where: they diſpatched Flaminius to Pru- 
fias, to complain of his protecting Hannibal. 
The latter knew too well the motive of this 
embaſſy, and therefore determined not to give 
his enemies the opportunity of delivering him 
up. He at firſt attempted his ſecurity by flight, 
but perceiving that the ſeven ſecret outlets, 
which he had contrived in his palace, were all 
ſeized by the ſoldiers of Pruſias, who, by this 
treacherous action, hoped to ingratiate himſelF 
with the Romans, he ordered poiſon, which 
he had long kept for this melancholy occaſion, 
to be brought him ; and, taking it in his hand, 
Let us, (ſaid he) free the Romans from a 
diſquietude, with which they have been long 
tortured, ſince they have not patience to wait 
for the death of a man, whom old age has al- 
ready overtaken, The victory, which Flami- 
nius gains over a naked, betrayed man, will 
not do him much honour. This ſingle day will 
be a laſting teſtimony of the great degeneracy 
of the Romans. IT heir forefathers ſent notice 
to Pyrrhus, to caution him to guard againſt a 
5 | 2 traitor, 
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traitor, who inteaded to poiſon him, and that 
at a time when this prince was engaged in an 
obſtinate war againſt them, in the very heart 
of Italy; but their inglorious ſons have deput- 
ed a perſon of conſular dignity, to ſpirit up 
Pruſias impiouſly to murder one, who is not 
only his gueſt but his friend.“ 

After calling down curſes upon Prufigs: and 
invoking the gods, the protectors and avengers 
of the ſacred rights of hoſpitality, he {wallow- 
ed the poiſon, and died in the ſeventieth year 
of his age, being buried at Lane! in the 1 ter- 
ritories of the Nicomedians. 

Thus fell, perhaps, one of the qroeted}- ge- 
nerals the world ever produced, and to whom, 
during the ſeventeen years of the Punic war, 
only two faults are imputed : firſt, his not 
marching, immediately after the battle of Can- 
nz, his victorious forces to Rome, in order 
to beſiege that city; and, ſecondly, his ſuffer- 
ing their courage to be ſoftened and enervated 
during their winter-quarters in Capua. But 
this only ſhews, that human nature is frail, 
and that the greateſt have their errors. Theſe 
failings, however, are totally abſorbed in the 
ſhining parts of his character: he had that 
preſence of mind, even in the heat and fire 
of action, to take all advantages; and, though 
his army conſiſted of ſo great a variety of na- 
tions, who were often in want boti of money 
- and' proviſions, yet, ſo artful was his manage- 
ment, that his camp was never once diſturbed 
with any inlurrection, either againſt himſelf, 
ar any of his generals. He muſt have b en 

E very 
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very fruitful in expedients, to be able to carry 


on, for ſo marſy years, a war in a far diſtant 
country, in ſpite of the oppoſition made at 


home by a powerful faction, which refufed him 


ſupplies of every kind, and thwarted him on 


: all occafions.' He was not only the warrior, 


but the ſtateſman : ſo ſuperior and univerſal 


was his genius, that he graſped all parts of 
government; and ſo great were his natural ta- 


5 


ents, that he was able to acquit himſelf of the 


various functions of it with glory. He ſhone 
as conſpicuouſly in tlie cabinet, as in the held, 


being equally capable to fill civil or military 
employments. In a word, there were united 
in his perſon, the warrior, the ſenator, and the 
financier, # ; ; 1 % ne - } „ Dy . 2 


:*: About che year 586 from the building of 


Rome, learning began to flouriſh much more 
than ever among the Romans, who had great- 


ty improved themſelves from their familiarity 


94 


with the Greeks, and was very much encouraged 
by Scipio, {Emilius, the conſul's fon, adopted 


by the ſon of Africanus) and by Lælius, ſon 
to him who had formerly done ſignal ſervices 
in Africa, Scipio ind Lælius, who boaſted 
the fineſt accompliſhments, were the noble pa- 
| trons of elequence, pcetry, and the polite arts. 
Under them flouriſhed Terence, the famous 
comic poet, who wrote with vaſt accuracy, and 
very much improved the graces of the Roman 


4 


tongue | 


Ihe inhabitants of Rome were how confider- 
ably encreaſed, 312,08 1 free citizens being 
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time. For about eighteen 
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years, the Romans were employed in leſs im- 
portant wars with the Ligurians, Corſicans; 
Dalmatians, Spaniards, and Macedonians; all , 
which, being conſidered only as ſo many re- 
volts, did not any way endanger the Roman 
commonwealth. oo En ay an rn 
About the year 604 from the building of 
Rome, began the third Punic war, when it was 
determined in the Roman ſenate, that Car-, 
 thage muſt be deſtroyed. The next year, Cen- 
ſorinus and Manlius, then conſuls, were ſent 
to Africa with 150 gallies; 80,000 foot, and 
4000 horſe, which terrifying the Carthagini- 
ans, they ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to offer 
an unlimited ſubmiſſion. Anſwer was made, 
that the ſenate of Rome granted them their 
liberty, the enjoyment. of their laws, all their 
territories, and other poſſeſſions, provided that, 
within thirty days, they ſhould ſend as hoſtages 
to Lilybæum zoo young Carthaginians; of the 
firſt diſtinction, and comply with the orders of 
the conſuls. | VV | 
| Theſe ſevere terms were ſubmitted to, and 
the hoſtages were ordered to. depart; but the 
cries, groans, and lamentations of their mo- 
thers at their departure, whom they were to ſee 
no more, is much eaſter to be conceived than 
deſcribed. _ : 1 5 | 

No ſooner had the Carthaginian deputies ar- 
rived at the Roman camp, than they were told 
by Cenſorinus, that the people of Carthage 
muſt immediately deliver up all their arms to 
him; to which they were forced to conſent, 
and which was no ſooner commanded than done. 
| E 2 Cenſorinus, 
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TCenſorinus, having applauded their obedi- 


ence, told them, that the Roman people were 


determined totally to demoliſh Carthage; but 


that the inhabitants might remove from it, and 
found another city in their own territories, 


provided its diſtance from the ſea did not ex- 


ceed ten miles. | | | 
The moſt tremendous thunder from the ſkies 


could not have more affected the Carthaginians, 


than did this ſentence of the conſul. They knew 
neither where they were, what they did or ſaid'; 
but, tearing their clothes, rolled themſelves in 
the duſt. After ſome time, recovering from the 
firſt emotions of horror and deſpair, though de. 
ſtitute of men and arms, they ſhut their gates, 
and reſolved to make an obſtinate reſiſtance. 


Ihe Roman conſul, thinking he had no- 


thing to fear from them, made no great haſte 


to march againſt Carthage, whoſe inhabitants 


inſtantly ſet about making arms with incredi- 
ble expedition; the. temples, palaces, and o- 
pen ſquares, were all changed into fo many 
arſenals, where men and women worked day 

ad night; and, becauſe materials were want- 
ing to make ropes, the women, cut their 


hair, which amply ſupplied the want prb- 
Per materials. ESD, 


The Romans marched and inveſted the city, 
but were repulſed at every aſſault, and no ma- 
terial advantage was gained by them durin 
the whole campaign. The ſiege was cid 
on very ſlowly, and the beſteged recovered their 
ſpirits, having made the boldeſt ſallies, burnt 
1 engines, and haraſſed their foragers. wy 
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The Romans being determined on the de 
ſtruction of Carthage, and uneaſy at the little 


thither in 607. His firſt buſineſs was to revive 
the diſcipline among the troops, which had 
been entirely neglected, and then prepared to 
carry on the ſiege with vigour. D 


engagement ſlew 70,000 of them. 


ed towards the forum, where was the moft 
ſhocking ſpectacle of ſlaughtered people; ſome 
cut to pieces by the murdering weapons, 
others half-killed by the fall of horſes ; others 


earth and trampled on, lay mangled in heaps 


in the moſt ſhocking manner, 
The Carthaginians, wearied out with theſe 


the citadel. This was granted to all, except 
deſerters; and, in conſequence thereof, there 


ſent into the fields under a ſtrong guard. 


and deſirous of ſaving his own lite, came down 


feet. The Roman general ſhewed him imme- 
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progreſs made by their generals, ſent Scipio 


uring the 
winter quarters, Scipio endeavoured to defeat 
the enemy's troops without the city, and in one 


Early the next ſpring, Scipio, having attack- | 
ed, at one and the ſame time, the harbour 
culled Cothon, and the citadel, he then march- 


torn limb from limb, or half-buried in the 


511 ſucceſſes, beſought the Romans to ſpare the 
lives of all thoſe, who ſhould be willing to leave 


came out 50, ooo men and women, who were 


Aſdrubal, with his wife and two children, 
together with about goo deſerters, fortiſied 
themſelves in the temple of Eſculapius; ; but 
Aſdrubal being at laſt, conquered by famine, , 
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diately to the deſerters, who, tranſported with 
_ and fury at the fight, vented the moſt hor- 
rid imprecations againſt him, and ſet fire to 
the temple. | 5 


As the flames were ſpreading, Aſdrubal's 


wife, dreſſing herſelf as ſplendid as poflible, 


and placing herſelf and her two children in 
ſight of Scipio, addreſſed herſelf to him, in a 
loud voice, as follows: I call not down curſes 
upon thy head, O Roman; for you have 
acted only as the laws of war permit you; but 
may the gods of Carthage, and thou in con- 
cert with them, puniſh, according to his de- 
ſerts, the baſe wretch, who has betrayed his 
country, his gods, his wife, and his children.?? 
She then thus addreſſed herſelf to Aſdrubal: 
© Perfidious wretch! Thou baſeſt of crea- 
tures ! This fire will ſoon conſume both me and 
my children: but, as to thee, go and adorn 
the gay triumph of thy conquercr, and ſuffer, 
in the ſight of all Rome, the tortures you have 
ſo juſtly merited.” No ſooner had the ſpoken 
theſe words, but, ſnatching up her children, 
ſhe cut their throats, threw them 1nto the flames, 
then ruſhed headlong into them herſelf, and 
was followed by the deſerters, where they all 
inſtantly periſbed. 5 
Thus fell the mighty Carthage 708 years af. 
ter its building, and about 608 years after the 
building of Rome. It contained an innumer- 
able ried of inhabitants, and, being twen- 
ty-four miles in compaſs, continued burning 
Seventeen days together. The conquering Sc1- 
pio, after ſeeing this mighty pile in flames, 
; Rs could. 
1 
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could not help weeping over its rains. He did 
not enrich himſelf wich the ſpoils of this ill- 
fated country, but dittributed them among his 
ſoldiers. Remember, youthful reader, hows. 
ever proſperous fortune may be at preſent, 
however flattering the bloom of life, calami- 
ties may overtake you ; and, though you ſhould 
be happy enough to eſcape them, do not forget, 
that old' age, which iteals imperceptibly on 
you, will one day lay you, as the power of 
Rome did Carthage, in the duſt 
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CHAP. VL 


From the Deftruftion of Carthage to the Year of 
Rome 650. 5 
8 ON after the deſtruction of Carthage, 
| the Romans likewiſe conquered and demo- 
liſhed Corinth, which was one of the fineſt and 
moſt beautiful cities in all Greece, becauſe . 
they had affronted the Roman ambaſſadors, ſent 
to diflolve the confederacy, and to leave the 
1 to the government of their own peculiar 
aws. 

In the mean Time, Viriatus, a ſhepherd, who 
made himſelf captain of a band of robbers, 
and afterwards became general of a numerous 
party of men like himſelf, ſtirred up ſo many 
nations in Spain to rebellion, that the Romans 
were in danger of being diſpoſſeſſed of that 
country, Viriatus having reduced Q. Fabius 
to ſuch extremity, that he was obliged to ac- 
cept of equal terms. Cæpio, who was conſul 
the ſucceeding year, refuſed to abide by thoſe 
terms, and thereupon continued the war. 
This conſul having bribed three of the friends 
of Viriatus, they murdered him in his ſleep. 
This was a matter of no ſmall diſgrace to Rome, 
and particularly to Cæpio. It is amazing, 
that a people, who had conquered the moſt 
powerful nations then in being, ſhould be guil- 
ty of ſuch an enormous crime, to get rid of 
one man. One would almoſt imagine, that 


this man had rendered himſelf as formidable 
3 2 | to 


EEE r 
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to the Romans, as ever was Hannibal, ſince 
they took the ſame road to get rid of both. 

In the year of Rome 612, the war was car- 
ried on with the greateſt vigour in Spain, where 
the Romans made but a very indifferent figure, 
being ſeveral times repulſed by the Numan- 
tines, who at laſt obliged them to accept of a 
peace no ways honourable to the Romans, 

The war proving every year more unſucceſs- 
ful, the Romans having ſuſtained great loſſes, 
in the year of Rome 616, Mancinus was ſent 
to command in Spain, who was defeated in 


four engagements. In the laſt battle, the Nu- 


mantines ſeized his camp, after attacking him 
in a narrow paſſage, where they fought with 


the greateſt advantage, and made him ſubmit 


to a moſt inglorious peace. | 
The ſenate was exaſperated with Mancinus, 
and refuſed to ratify his peace. They ſtripped 
him quite naked, and, tying his hands behind 
him, ſent him to the enemy, that they might 
revenge themſelves on him for their breaking 
the ignominious peace he had concluded. The 
enemy, however, would not receive him, ſay- 
ing, the blood of one perſon was not a ſuffi- 
cient expiation for the breach of public faith. 
The war with the Numantines continued till 
the year of Rome 622; and, till that time, 
the Romans were defeated in almoſt every bat- 
tle, The ſenate, exaſperated at their ill ſuc- 
ceſs, now reſolved to ſend Scipio, who had 
deſtroyed Carthage. He had no ſooner taken 
on him the command, than he began to reſtore 
the diſcipline of the troops, the want of which 


had 
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46 ROMAN HISTORY. 
had been the chief cauſe of their ill ſucceſs ; 
and, in fifteen months after his arrival in Spain, 
left Numantia in aſhes. | 

If we compare the Numantines with the Ro- 
mans, we ſhall find that the former had as much 
bravery and greatneſs of ſoul as the latter, 
if we may give the name of bravery and great- 
neſs to what would, in theſe times, be conſider- 
ed as ſavage brutality. The Numantines, op- 
preſſed by famine, and deſpairing of obtaining 
from Scipio any other terms, than that of ſur- 
rendering at diſcretion, they murdered their 


wives and children, to prevent their falling in- 


to the hands of the Romans, and burnt them 
with their moſt precious effects: after this, 
they either killed 

the midſt of the Roman army, where they were 
all cut to pieces, hardly a man being left to 


adorn Scipio's triumph. This famous city, 


with only 4000 men, ſupported a ſiege of nine 
years againſt 40, ooo Romans, whom they beat 
in ſeveral battles. On Scipio's return to Rome, 
to the ſurname of Africanus, was now added 
that of Numantinus. 9 Ws 

In proportion as Rome grew great and pow- 
erful in her conqueſts abroad, her citizens grew 


weak and enervated at home. Thoſe, who 


had formerly been accuſtomed to brave the 
moſt threatening dangets and the moſt toilſome 
labours, were now finking into effeminacy, eaſe, 
and affluence, and the love of arms was ſucceed- 


ed by that of riches and ſplendor. To this fa- 
tal degeneracy was owing the fall of the gran-_ 


deur, and the deſtruction of the happineſs of 
$5 Rome : 


themſelves, or ruſhed into 


_—.. 
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Rome: their ambition and thirſt after honours 
and dignities ; their avarice, which ſoon ba- 
niſhed plain-dealing, juſtice, probity, and all 


the ſocial virtues ; their pride, cruelty, con- 
tempt of the gods, and mercenary proſtitution 
of every thing ; their ambition, which taught 
them the art of diſſimulation, and the uſe of 
good or bad means to arrive at their ſeveral 
ends; all theſe, combined together, haſtened 
their deſtruction. | 

Theſe vices, having once taken reot, like 


oiſonous weeds, are difficult to be eradicated. 


he government of Rome, once ſo famous for 
juſtice and lenity, now degenerated into cruel- 
ty and oppreſhon. Though the Romans, in- 
deed, after this period, conquered many power- 
ful nations, though learning and the polite 
arts were continually encreaſing, yet every thing 
was ſullied at home by inglorious factions, jea- 
louſies and feuds, which were ſometimes car 
ried even to the deſtruction of each other, of 


which Tiberius Gracchus was the firſt remark- 
Able inſtance. | 


I his man, who was of a reſtleſs diſpoſition, 
had been concerned in the diſhonourable treaty 
concluded by Mancinus in Spain ; and, being 


reflected upon on that account by the ſenate, 


he endeavoured to make himſelf popular by 

taking the part of the poor peaſants, who were 

diſpoſſeſſed of their lands by the rich; whereby 

the public was defrauded of its revenues, and 

the poor of their ſubſiſtance. | 
Being elected tribune, he enacted ſeveral laws 

in behalf of the. poor, which obliged the pa- 
KI tricians 
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tricians to give up a conſiderable part of their 
eſtates. Diſputes running high between Grac-_ 
chus and the ſenate, the latter commanded 
Mutius Scævola, the conſul, to defend the com- 
monwealth by force of arms; but he refuſed. 
Immediately, Scipio Naſica, then Pontifex 
Maximus, and Gracchus's kinſman, a perſon 
of great merit, and friend of the common- 
wealth, went to ſeek Gracchus at the capitol, 
calling aloud, to all thoſe who had the welfare 
of their country at heart, to follow him. 

At theſe words the ſenators, the principal 

atricians, and the greateſt part of the Roman 
3 with ſuch of the people, armed with 
clubs and ſtaves, as had not joined in the in- 
ſurrection, ruſned upon Gracchus, while he 
was haranguing the populace, and beat out his 
brains, killing alſo 300 of his followers at the 
ſame time. | | 

This was the firſt ſedition after the expulſion 
of the kings, which ended in the effuſion of 
blood. After the fall of Gracchus, there was 
no tribune, who had courage or generoſity 
enough to eſpouſe the part of the oppreſſed. 


Avarice and ſelf-intereſt produced a ſervile ſub- 8 


miſſion to the will of the great, and the regard 
the Romans once had for their country was 
now totally forgotten. Pride and luxury ſuc- 

ceeded that noble diſintereſtedneſs, to which 
' Rome owed its power and grandeur. 

In the year of Rome 625, the number of free 
citizens, who were ceſſed, amounted to 330,825. 
In the year 631, notwithſtanding the precau- 
tions taken to hinder Carthage from ever being 

RE rebuilt, 8 
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rebuilt, in leſs than twenty-five years after its 
deſtruction, and even in Scipio's life-time, Caius, 
younger brother of Tiberius Gracchus, in or- 
der to make himſelf popular, undertook to re- 
build it, and conducted thither a colony of 
6000 citizens for that purpoſe. The ſenate did 

: 211 in their power to interrupt it, as they were 
informed of ſeveral unlucky omens at the time 
XZ of laying the foundation; but the tribunes, 
3 who were not over-ſ{crupulous in religious mat- 
"Z ters, went on with the building, and finiſhed 
it in a few days. This was the firſt colony ſent 
out of Italy. 5 
| Caius Gracchus, being appointed one of the 
*Z rriumvirt for dividing the lands, gave great 
3 offence to the Italians, who thought themſelves 
treated with great ſeverity, and called in Sci- 
XZ ' po to their protection, who did not act with 
that vigour the people expected. Not long af- 
ter, Scipio was one morning found dead in his 
bed : his wife, Sempronia, and Cornelia, his 
mother-in-law, who was mother of the Grac- 
cChi, being ſuſpected of having poiſoned him. 
lle was, at the time of his death, about fifty- 
ſeven years of age, and poſſeſſed every qualifi- 
= cation neceſſary in the warrior and the ſenator. 


He knew how happily to blend repoſe and ac- 
tion, and how to employ his leiſure with great 
43 delicacy and taſte : he divided his time between 
the touls of arms, and the peaceful ſtudy of the 
dbdeſt authors; between the military labours of 
the camp, and the quiet buſineſs of the ſenate. 
2 Herein he ſet an example to thoſe of the moſt 


illuſtrious birth, as well as to others, either dig- 
| . F | nifed 
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nified with titles or conqueſts, how neceſſary 
it is, that they ſhould improve their minds, 


and fortify their ſouls, by uſeful ftudy, and the 
opinions of thoſe great perſonages who lived 
before them. Human life is confined to narrow 


limits, and muſt therefore know little of itſelf: 
how neceſſary then is it, that we ſhould call 


in to our aſſiſtance ſuch things, which, if we 
will but take the pains to enquire into, will at 
once ſhew us the paths we ought to purſue, to 
arrive at glory. In reading of hiſtory, we are 
ſhewn by what means ſome have ſunk into ob- 
ſcurity, and others raiſed to the higheſt pitch 
of grandeur : we are thereby enabled to chooſe 


the good, and reje the evil, without buying 


knowledge at the high price of experience. 
Caius Gracchus now carried things with a 


high hand, and even raiſed an inſurrection, 


when the conſul publiſhed a proclamation, of- 


fering, to any perſon, who ſhould bring the 


head of Caius, the weight of it in gold. Cai- 
us, now doubting the ſtability of the populace 
who had joined him, after ſo great a reward 
offered for his head, flew to a grove conſecrat- 
ed to the furies, on the other fide the Tiber, 
where, believing it not poſſible for him to eſcape 
thoſe who were in ſearch of him, he prevailed 
with Philocrates, his faithful ſlave, to kill him, 


after which Philocrates murdered himſelf on 


the body of his maſter. This happened about 
the year of Rome 631. | 
Much about this time, or ſoon after, Fabius 
Maximus overthrew Bituitus, king of the Ar- 
verni, or people of Auvergne in n 
too 
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took him and his ſon priſoner, after killing 
120,000 of his men. This bloody battle was 
fought near the banks of the Rhone; and Fa- 


bius Maximus, at his return to Rome, was ho- 


noured with a triumph. 
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A king of Numidia, named Maſiniſſa, hay- 
Z ing three legitimate ſons, had ordered by his 
2 Jaft will, that his dominions ſhould be divided 
among them by Scipio, which he afterwards 
did with the | moſt impartial juſtice. The 
youngeſt of theſe ſons left alſo a ſon, called Ju- 
gurtha, whom a concubine had brought him. 


The virtues of this young prince had rendered 
2 him the darling of the Numidians : he was a 
2X maſter of the moſt delicate wit, and ſolid judg- 


ment, and did not devote himſelf, as young 
men commonly do, to a life of luxury and plea- 


fſure: he uſed to exerciſe himſelf in all manly 
ſports with the young nobility ; and, though 
he exceeded them all in judgment and activity, 


XZ conſideration. | 
'Þ So conſpicuons an aſſemblage of fine talents 


and perfections, began to excite the jealouſy of 


be never appeared to pride himſelf on that 


2 OS, his father's eldeſt brother, who was 


3 then 
do ruin him. For this purpoſe, he 
2 


ing of Numidia, and he therefore reſolved 


ave jugur- 


tha the command of the forces, which he ſent 
to the Romans, who, at that time, were beſieg- 


d lole his life. 


FE 2 


* ing Numantia, under the conduct of Scipio, 
fllattering himſelf, that his natural impetuoſfity 
would hurry him into danger, and cauſe him 


Micipſa 
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Micipſa was herein miſtaken ; for this young 
prince joined to an undaunted courage the ut- 
moſt calmneſs of mind, and preſerved ſo nice 
a conduct during the campaign, that he won 
the good-will of the 3 army, inſomucl 
that Scipio, after the deſtruction of Numantia, 
{ent him back to his uncle with letters filled 
with the higheſt compliments. 
Micipſa now changed his opinion of his ne- 
phew, and determined, if poſſible, to win his 
affections by kindneſs. He accordingly adop- 
ted him, and, by his laſt will, made him joint 
heir with his two ſons. Happy would it have 
been for Jugurtha, had he, after the death of 
Micipſa, ſhewn the ſame love for virtue he had 
during his life-time ; but he was one of thoſe 
examples which ſhew, that politicians do not 
rank gratitude in the number of their virtues. 
At laſt, intereſt and ambition, thoſe power. 
ful motives to every evil action, prompted him 
to turn his thoughts on diveſting the family of 
Micipſa of that right he was bound by the laws 
of gratitude to protect. Aſpiring therefore to 
be ſole monarch of Numidia, he reſolved to 
deſtroy Hiempſal and Adherbal, the two young 
- princes. Hiempſal he found means to get mur- 
dered, and this was the firſt victim he ſacrificed 
to his ambition. | TE 
Adherbal, terrified at this wicked deed, fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation into his own pro- 
vince ; and, though not of a warlike diſpoſi- 
tion, he found himſelf obliged to take up arms, 
as well for his own ſecurity, as to revenge his 
brother's death, Jugurtha gaye him battle, 
5 | conquered 
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eonquered him, and obliged him to fly. Ad- 


herbal, to ſave his life, was obliged to diſguiſe 
himſelf, under the favour of which he haſtened 
to the Roman ſenate, to implore their aſſiſtance. 

Jugurtha was uneaſy at Adherbal's eſcape, 
and the more fo, as he had heard he was gone 
to Rome to claim their protection. He imme- 


diately ſent ambaſſadors thither, with orders 


to bribe the principal ſenators, by which means 
they were ſoon brought off from Adherbal. 
Jugurtha therefore obtained every thing he 
wanted at preſent, and Lower Numidia only 
was allowed to Adherbal. When every thing 
ſeemed to be amicably ſettled, Jugurtha, with- 
out paying the leaſt regard to the late regulati- 
on made by the Romans, commenced hoſtilities 


_ againſt Adherbal, and, having reduced him to 


the utmoſt extremity, made him large promiſes 
on his ſurrender ; but he no ſooner ſaw himſelf 
matter of the city, than he cut the Numidian 
garriſon to pieces, and put Adherbal to death 
in the moſt cruel manner. | 

Various were the opinions of the Romans on 
this treacherous behaviour of ſugurtha. The 
moſt equitable ſenators thought the tyrant ought 
to be inſtantly deſtroyed ; but thoſe, who had 
received his bribes, were of a different way of 
thinking, C. Memmius, who had been new- 
ly elected tribune of the people, and whoſe. 
greateſt care was to curb the authority of the 
great, made an elegant ſpeech in the ſenate 
on this occaſion, in which were the following 
very remarkable words: Integrity is quite 


baniſhed from the ſenate, and juſtice is fied 
| F 3 from 
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from 1t : money is the tyrant of Rome, and the 
people have fatally experienced, that gold 1s 
the only deity of the nobles ; theſe make a 
public traffic of their faith and their honour. 
The glory and intereſt of the ſtate are now ſunk 
into venality, the majeſty of the empire has 
been betrayed, and the republic has been ſold, 
both in the army, and in Rome itſelf.“ 

This ſpeech had its proper effect, and the 
ſenators immediately ordered one of the con- 
ſuls to croſs into Africa, at the head of a pow- 
erful army. Long was this war, and various 
its ſucceſſes; Jugurtha being eſteemed a ſecond 
Hannibal: at laſt, he, who had been ſo long 
accuſtemed to treachery and deceit, was him 
ſelf delivered up to the Romans by Bocchus, 
his father-in-law, RT. 
It is reported, that Jugurtha ran diſtracted 
as he was walking in chains to adorn the tri- 
umph of Marius. After the ceremony was end- 
ed, he was caſt into priſon, when the lictors 
were ſo eager to ſeize his robe, that they rent 
it in ſeveral pieces, and tore away the tips of 
his ears, to get the rich jewels, with which 
they were adorned, In this condition, he was 
thrown, ſtart naked, and in the utmoſt terror, 
into a deep dungeon doomed to be his grave, 
where he lived ſix days ſtruggling with hunger. 
The fruitleſs deſire of prolonging life ſerved as 
a puniſhment to a king, who had made no ſeru- 
ple to murder his relations and principal cour- 
tiers, whenever it tended to gratify his ambition. 


ers, in both armies, 300 only were ſlain. 


CHAP. VII. 


From the Year of Rome 650, to the perpetual Dice 
tatorſhip of Sylla. 


ABOUT the year of Rome 650, and but 
a ſhort time after the defeat of Jugurtha, 
the conſuls Mallius or Manlius, and Cæpio, 
who had been continued as proconſul, received 
2 mott ſevere ſhock on the banks of the Rhone, 
johing upwards of 80,000 men. Manlius fell 
in the battle; but Cæpio, unadviſedly return- 
ing to Rome, was murdered, and his body thrown 
into the fields. 
Two years afterwards, Marius, who was now 
a fourth time elected conſul, marched towards 
the Teutones, defeated them, and took Teu- 
tobobus, their king, priſoner, after a ſlaughter 
of 140, ooo men. On this account Marius was 
a fifth time created conſul. 
In the mean time, the Cimbri and Teutones, 


whole numbers were ſtill immenſe, paſſed over 


into Italy. They were engaged by Caius Ma- 
rius and Quintus Catulus, in which battle, Ca- 
tulus gained the greateſt advantage, and, be- 
des 60,000 taken priſoners, above double that 
number were ſlain, whereby almoſt the whole 
nation was extirpated. Of the Roman W 
O 

the thirty-three ſtandards taken from the Cim- 
bri, Marius's party took only two, but Catulus 
thirty-one. This put an end to the war, and 


a triumph was decreed both the conſuls. 2 
| 18 
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this battle, the wives of the Cimbri made an 
unparalleled reſiſtance from their chariots ; but, 
finding the battle deſperate, they murdered all 
their children, and wands themſelves, that 
they might not ſurvive their loſs. | 
Marius, after this, got himſelf elected conful 
a ſixth time, and procured L. Valerius Flaccus 
to be choſen his colleague, in prejudice of Me- 
tellus, which he accompliſhed by the moſt” 
ſhameful artifices. At this time, there was 
not the leaſt freedom in elections, every thing 
being decided by corruption and venality, and, 
where that failed, violence was made uſe of. 


Rome, now entirely unlike what ſhe formerly 


— 


was, ſeems at this time to have been the ſeat of 
tyranny and oppreſſion. 0 

Caius Marius, now the ſixth time conſul, as 
juſt mentioned, kindled the firſt civil war in 
Rome. Sylla, the conſul, being ſent to take 
upon him the management of the war againſt 
Mithridates, who had poſſeſſed himſelf of A- 
fia and Achaia, and detaining his army a little 
in Campania, in order to extinguiſh the re- 
mains of a dangerous war, Which had broke 
out in Italy, Marius attempted to get the com- 
mand of the war againſt Mithridates. Sylla, 
being incenſed at theſe proceedings, marched 
to Rome with his army, and there tought Ma- 
rius and Sulpicius. In this battle, he flew Sul- 
picius, and put Marius to flight: then, hav- 
ing ſettled Cæneus Octavius and Lucius Corne- 
lius Cinna in the conſulorihip for the tucceeding 
year, he departed into Aſia. PPE. 


Mithri- 
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battle, and in the ſecond they were all cut off, 
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- Mithridates, who was king of Pontus, and 
poſſeſſed Armenia the Leſſer, and the whole 


circumference of the Pontic ſea, with the Boſ- 


horus, firſt attempted to expel Nicomedes, an 
ally of the Roman people, out of Bithynia, 
lending word to the ſenate, that he was prepar- 
ing to make war upon him, on account of the 


infuries he had received at his hands. 


The ſenate ſent anſwer back to Mithridates, 
that, if he did, he himſelf ſhould feel the weight 
of the Roman arms. Enraged at this reply, 
he immediately ſeized on Capadocia, N 
the king and ally of the Roman people thence. 
He then marched to Epheſus, and diſpatched 
circular letters into all parts of Aſia, ordering, 
that wherever any Roman citizen ſhould be 
found, they ſhould be all put to death in one 
day. | | | 

the mean time, Athens alſo, a city of A- 
chaia, was delivered into the hands of Mithri- 
dates, by Arifton the Athenian ; for Mithri- 
dates had diſpatched his general into Achaia, 
with 120,000 horſe and foot, by whom the reſt 
of Greece was likewiſe ſeized. A battle being 
afterwards fought by the Romans and the army 
of Mithridates, the latter was fo entirely de- 
feated, that, out of 120,000, ſcarce 10,009 
remained, whereas the Romans loſt only 14, ooo: 
a loſs, which, in thoſe days of blood and ſlaugh- 
ter, was deemed as nothing. 

Mithridates, on receiving the news of this 
defeat, diſpatched 70,000 ſelect troops to his 


eneral, 20,co00 of which were ſlain in the firſt 


'The 
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The general was obliged to hide himſelf, for 
three days, naked in the fens; upon which 
Mithridates began to think of treating about 
peace with Sylla. | | | | 

While Rome was all in confuſion, being ex- 
aſperated with the arbitrary conduct of Sylla, 
who was then employed in the wars in Aſia, 
Marius lived in a kind of exile, in an iſland on 
the coaſt of Africa, whither he had fled with 
his ſon and ſome Roman ſenators, who follow- 
ed his fortune. This unhappy Marius, being 
then ſeventy years of age, who had ſo long en- 
joyed the higheſt glory in Rome, had been 
forced to fly from that city on foot, unattended 
even by a ſingle ſervant. After wandering 
ſome time in this deplorable condition, he was 
obliged, in order to "ER himſelf from his pur- 
ſuers, to retire into a fen, where he paſſed the 
whole night, ſtanding up to his neck in mud. 

At day-break, he quitted his uncomfortable | 
place of concealment, in order to reach the ſea- 
| ſhore, hoping to meet with ſome veſſel to car- 
ry him out of Italy. However, he was ſoon 
known by the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
town, who ſeized him, and, putting a rope 
about his neck, naked and covered with dirt as 
he was, dragged him to priſon ; when the ma- 

iſtrates, in obedience to the order of the ſenate, 
immediately ſent a public ſlave to kill him. 

Marius, as ſoon as he ſaw the ſlave enter, 
gueſſed on what errand he came, by the naked 
iword he held in his hand. Marius then 
cried out, with a voice of authority. Barba- 
Tous wretch, dareſt thou to. aflaflinate Caius 

| ; Marius ?*? 
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Marius? The ſlave, terrified at the bare name 
of a man, ſo formidable to his nation, threw 
down his ſword, and ran out of priſon in the 
utmoſt terror and confuſion, crying, It will 
be impoſitble for me to kill Marius!“ The ma- 
giſtrates looked upon the timidity of this flave, 
as a teſtimony of the care of the gods to pre- 
ſerve the life of that great man: Let him go 
(ſaid they) wherever the fates may conduct him, 
and let the decree of the ſenate take place 
againſt him in any other ſpot than this. We 
only beſeech the gods to forgive us, if a ſupe- 
rior authority forces us to drive from our city, 
the man, who formerly ſecured all Italy from 


the incurſions of the Barbarians.” They after- 
wards provided him with a ſhip, which carried 


him to the iſland of Enaria. This is one of 


8 


the many inſtances that may be produced, that 
nothing ſo much procures us aſſiſtance under 
our misfortunes, as bearing up againſt them 
with boldneis and intrepidity. Had Marius 
"© acted the werk or effeminate part at this time, 
he muſt have fallen a ſacrifice. to the unnatural 
war then carrying on in his country. 

1 Marius being informed that his ſon was 
X fled to the court of the king of Numidia, he 
ſailed for Africa; but a ſtorm ariſing, he was 
obliged to put into Sicily, where new dangers 
8 | awaited him. Scarce had he got on ſhore, 
when a Roman quzſtor, who commanded in 
chat country, attempted to ſeize him; but Ma- 
rius eſcaped to his thip, after loſing ſixteen of 
his attendants, who ſacrificed themſelves to fave 
bin. | ; 5 
; After 
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Afﬀeer ſome days fail he arrived in Africa, 
and landed near Carthage. Sextilius was then 
prætor of that province; and, as he had never 
given him any umbrage, he had no reaſon to 
expect an enemy in him; but he had not been 
there many days, when a lictor came, and or- 
dered him, in the prætor's name, to leave the 
country, otherwife he muſt expect to be treated 
as an enemy to the Romans. 

Marius, enraged to find that a reſting-place 
was no where allowed him, and that not even 
a corner was left him to hide his head in, gaz- 
ed upon the lictor in deep ſilence. At laſt, an 
anſwer being demanded, © Tell thy maſter, 
(ſaid he) that thou haſt ſeen Marius baniſhed 
from his native country, and fitting on the ru- 
ins of Carthage.“ It ſhould ſeem as though, 
by comparing his misfortunes with thoſe of the 
mighty empire of the Carthaginians, he there- 
by would remind the prætor of the inſtability 
of all human things. | 

Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, 
he ſubmitted himſelf again to the ocean, and 
ſpent part of the winter in roving up and down 
thoſe ſeas. However, a ſhort time after, we 
ſee Marius, Cinna, Carbo, and Sertorius, 
marching at the head of an army to block up |* 
Rome. Sylla, being at too great a diſtance to 

be recalled, the ſenate ſent for Cecilius Metel- 
lus, a very brave and experienced general. 

Rome was now in the utmoſt confuſion, and 
the ſenate, to put an end to theſe diſtractions, 
fent a deputation to Cinna, by which they re- 
cognized him as conſul ; upon which Metelius, 

finding 
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finding affairs grew deſperate, he withdrew to 


Liguria, Cinna then entered the city firſt, 
attended by his guards, after having made a 
ſolemn promiſe, not to put any perſon to death 
in an illegal manner. Marius, after having 
halted at the gates ſome time, and there pre- 
tended a reverence to the laws, at laſt threw 


off the veil, which concealed his blood- thirſty 


ſoul, and, ruſhing into the city with a party of 
ſoldiers, immediately butchered thoſe he had 
marked out for deſtruction. Several illuſtrious 
ſenators were murdered in the ſtreets, and 
made the firſt victims to the inglorious revenge 
of Marius. He ordered their heads to be ſet 
upon the Roſtra, and, as though he wiſhed to 
extend his vengeance even beyond the grave, 
he ordered the mangled bodies to be left in the 
fireets, that they might be devoured by the 


dogs: ſo ſoon had he forgot how much he 


hunſelf ſo lately ſtood in need of pity! _ 
Among the multitude, who fell in this bloody 
maſſacre, was Octavius, the conſul, who was 
killed in his tribunal ; and Merula, the prieſt 
of Jupiter, hearing that he was proſcribed, 
ordered his veins to be cut open, that his ene- 
mies might not have the cruel ſatis faction of 
preſcribing the mode of his execution. Af- 
terwards fell Mark Antony, a ſenator of con- 
ſular dignity, who, by the charms of his elo- 


_ quence, defended himſelf a conſiderable time 


againſt the fury of the ſoldiers; and Catulus 
{uffocated himſelf by the ſmoke of coals. The 
furious multitude of ſlaves, whom Marius had 
appointed the bloody inſtruments of his inhu- 

| | G man 
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man revenge, murdered the fathers of families, 
plundered houſes, raviſhed women, and forced 
away children: at the leaſt ſignal given by their 
inglorious leader, they butchered any perſon, 
and he even commanded them to kill all thoſe, 
whoſe ſalute he did not return. - 
Marius, having now glutted himſelf with 
the blood of his fellow citizens, and a kind of 
calm ſucceeding this horrible ſtorm, he began 
to revolve in his mind his former misfortunes, 
and the dangers he had experienced both by 
ſea and land. Theſe reflections were aggrava- 
ted by the apprehenſion of Sylla's return, when, 
in all human probability, he ſhould be again 
reduced to the like calamities. To drive theſe 
horrible images from his mind, he took to 
drinking, but the exceſs he gave into, brought 
on him a pleuriſy, of which he died in his ſe- 
venth conſulate, no man having enjoyed that 
office ſo many times, and in the ſeventieth year 
of his age. 5 

Young Marius, inheriting both the power 
and cruelty of his father, immediately put to 
death ſeveral ſenators, who had eſcaped the 
firſt fury of the proſcription. While matters 
were in this diſorder and confuſion at Rome, 
where they were taking all poſſible ſteps to de- 
ſtroy Sylla, that general was conquering Mi- 
thridates, with whom he concluded a peace on 
fuch terms as Sylla preſcribed him, and then 
marched for Rome. | | 

In the year of Rome 667, on the report of 
Sylla being on his march to the city, Cinna 
and.. Carbo, who were then coniuls, raiſed a 
A FD powerful 
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powerful army to oppoſe him; but a mutiny 
happening in that diviſion -of. the army com- 
manded by Cinna, that general was run thro? 
the body, After his death, Carbo enjoyed the 
conſulate alone the remaining part of the year. 

Sylla being come to the ſea-ſhore of Aſia, 
his whole army bound themſelves to him by a 


freſh oath, He then embarked, and landed 


ſafe at Brunduſium, without meeting with the 
leaſt oppoſition. While his troops were re- 
freſhing themſelves there, he was joined by 
Metellus, at the head of a great body of new 
levied forces, and alſo by Marcus Craſſus, who 
ſhared with Sylla in all the glory and danger 
of this war; but, of all the ſuccours Sylla was 
favoured with on this occaſion, none gave him 
ſo much ſatisfaction, as that brought him by 
Pompey, called afterwards Pompey. the Great; 
and at that time ſcarce twenty-three years of 
age. His army conſiſted of three legions, and 
he had been forced to fight his way to Sylla, after 
having given Brutus, a leader in the other 
party, a ſignal overthrow. Sylla received Pom- 
pey with the higheſt marks of diſtinction, and 


gave him the title of Imperator ; notwithſtand- 
ing he had not yet ſat in the ſenate. 


In the year of Rome 671, Carbo, being 


elected conſul a third time, with young Marius, 


in the ſpring, both armies took the field. 


1 Being come in ſight of each other, Marius of- 
fered battle to Sylla, who accepted the chal- 


lenge. Both parties fought with incredible 


ME bravery, and victory was long in doubt, till 
RE Sylla found means to corrupt five cohorts, 


G 2 which 
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which turned out to the diſadvantage of Ma- 
rius, who diſplayed in the battle all the capa- 
city of a veteran general, and the intrepid va- 

lour of a young officer: he often rallied his 
troops, returned to the charge, and was one 
of the laſt who retired, Sylla, having now 
blocked up Marius in Præneſte, ſet out for 
Rome at the head of a detachment; and, on 

his arrival there, the gates were opened to him. 
After having ſettled matters in Rome to his 
down mind, he returned to the ſiege of Præ- 
neſte. Marius, finding it impoſſible for him 
to eſcape, ſlew himſelf, after which Sylla put 
all the inhabitants of Præneſte to the ſword, 
the women and children excepted. Sylla then 
entered Rome at the head of his triumphant 
army, and his lieutenants poſſeſſed themſelves 
of all the cities in Italy. Such was the con- 
cluſion of theſe lamentable civil wars, which 
laſted ten years, and occaſioned the deſtruction 
of more than 150,000 men, twenty-four of 
conſular dignity, ſeven of prætorian, ſixty of 
 xdilitian, and near three hundred ſenators. 

Fylla no ſooner found himſelf in the abſo- 
lute poſſeſſion of Rome, than he commenced 
the tyrant, and perpetrated the moſt ſhocking 
cruelties, He cauſed an inhuman maſſacre to 
be made of 6000 men, who had fled to that 
City, to avoid the death with which they were 
threatened, Not long after, he cauſed to be 
poſted up in the Forum,. the names of forty 
ſenators, and 1600 knights, all of whom he 
proſcribed. Two days after, he proſeribed 
the like number of ſenators, and a Ty 
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of the wealthieſt citizens of Rome, merely for 
the ſake of their effects. | 

F Such ſlaves, as had aſſaſſinated their maſters, 
I were largely recompenced for their treachery ; 
| and, to the immortal ſcandal of Sylla, children 
were ſeen, their hands reeking with the blood 
of their fathers, coming to aſk a horrid reward 
for having murdered them. Quintus Aurelius, 
a peaceable citizen, who had always lived in 
a happy obſcurity, without being known to 
either Marius or Sylla, was proſcribed and 
murdered, for the Ge of a fine houſe he had 
built in Alba. Nothing was now heard of 
every day but new proſcriptions, and no man 
was ſure one hour, that he ſhould not be maſſa- 
cred the next. 3 5 

Sylla then ſeized on all the poſſeſſions, houſes, 
and territories of ſuch cities of Italy as had, 
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in the courſe of the civil war, ſided with Ma- 

| rius, and gave them to his ſoldiers, thereby 

F “binding them the ſtronger to his fortune and 

J AX intereſts. After this, he cauſed himſelf to be 
created perpetual dictator, and, in this man- 

ner, the unhappy Romans fell again under the 

ftuyranny of one man. ; 
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CHAP. VIII. 


From rhe perpetual Dictatorſbip of N la 2 the 
Birth of Auguſtus Cz/ar. | 


— 


CYLLA, being now appointed perpetual! 
dictator, changed the form of government 
to his own liking ; he aboliſhed the old laws, 
enacted new ones, ſeized upon the public trea- 
ſury, and diſpoſed of every thing juſt as he 
leaſed. He was as liberal to his friends, as 
= was implacable and cruel] to his enemies, 
enriching the former with the plunder of the 
Mate, and inhumanly butchering the latter. 
There is ſomething very amazing in the cha- 
racter of Sylla, who, after having three years 
reigned with a kind of abſolute dominion in 
Rome, and when there was no power to oppoſe 
his will, in the year of Rome 675, reſigned the 
honour of dictator, and, to the ſurpriſe of all 
the world, reduced himſelf to the condition of 
a private citizen, without fearing the juſt re- 
ſentment of thoſe illuſtrious families, whoſe 
chiefs he had butchered in the moſt cruel man- 
ner. It was not long before, that he appointed 
twenty-four lictors, with their faſces and axes, 
and a ſtrong body-guard, to attend him con- 
ſtantly; but we now ſee him walking un- 
guarded in the Forum with ſome of his friends, 
in the preſence of thouſands of the people, who, 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, conſidered this un- 
expected change as a prodigy. - 
| | . 
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viour like his, would deter any man, who 


 Sylla, however, after ſhedding ſo much hu- 


= torians do not agree concerning the diſorder of 


Which drey a veil over the fine underſtand- 
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He returned home in the evening, unattend- 
ed, and as a private man; and, though his 
conduct muſt have raiſed him a multiplicity of 
enemies, not one perſon dared to inſult him, 
except a young man, who imprudently made 
uſe of ſome ſcurrilous language. Sylla, how- 
ever, took no further notice of 1t, than ſay- 
ing, in a kind of prophetic ſtrain, that beha- 


ſhould arrive at a high pitch of power, from 
reſigning it. — DEE 
The Romans in general conſidered this reſig- 
nation as the higheſt mark of magnanimity : 
they endeavoured to forget the remembrance of 
his horrid proſcriptions, and in ſome degree 
pardoned the many murders he had been the 
cauſe of, ſince he had at laſt reſtored liberty 
to his oppreſſed country. There were thoſe, 
however, who, with ſome reaſon, aſcribed his 
reſignation to the perpetual alarms he was in, 
leſt there ſhould be one Roman, who had ſtill 
virtue enough left, to hazard his own life in 
deſtroying a monſter, who had been the death 
of ſo many illuſtrious citizens. | 


man blood, died peaceably in. his bed ; but his 
body was putrefied, and turned into lice. Hiſ- 


which he died, and which only could account 
for this extraordinary incident. He wrote his 
own epitaph a few days before he expired, 
which ſhews, that he had ſenſe enough, ip ſpite 
of his inſatiable thirſt for richos and power, 


ings, 
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ings, to be ſenſible of the character he deſerv- 
ed, and in which every ſucceeding age have 
agreed. The purport of his epitaph was, No 
man ever did more good offices to his friends: 
no man ever was more cruel to his enemies.“ 
His body was carried in great pomp through 
Rome, and was the firſt which was burnt in 
that city, in order to prevent its being treated 
like that of Marius, whoſe bones, by Sylla's 
orders, where dug up, and ſcattered about. 
Upon the whole, inglorious revenge ſeems to 
have been the darling paſſion of Sylla. 

After the death of Sylla, Rome was again 
diſturbed by civil contentions, which no one 
had dared to attempt while Sylla was living. 
Ambition, and the thirſt after honours and 
power, are not always centered in the man 
who has abilities to ſupport them; the weak 
and the giddy think they can do as much as 
the knowing and experienced, till they find 
their miſtake in their ruin. I ſhall, however, 
paſs over theſe matters, and haſten to a cir- 
ceumſtance, which ſeems to have given the Ro- 
mans no ſmall trouble, and which may ſerve 
to convince us, how perilous it is to treat the 
mere appearance of danger with indifference. 
About the year of Rome 680, a gladiator 
of great bravery, whoſe name was Spartacus, 
having eſcaped from Capua, with ſeventy of 
his companions, exhorted them to ſacrifice 
their lives for the defence of their liberties, 
rather than ſerve as ſpectacles to the inhuma- 
nity of their patrons. Then wandering thro”. 
the neighbouring countries. and encreaſing 

„ their 
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their number, they commenced a dangerous war 
an Italy. : | 
The ſenate deſpiſing Spartacus, ſent at fir 

but a few troops, headed by two prætors, to 
ſubdue him, thinking it beneath the dignity of 
the commonwealth, to oppoſe the legions to 


a herd of ſlaves and vagabonds. Spartacus, 


however, cut them all to pieces, which ſur- 
prized and exaſperated the ſenate, 

The affair became now a very ſerious mat- 
ter, and the conſuls, each at the head of a very 
conſiderable army, were ordered to march 
againſt them. Theſe magiſtrates, inconſide- 
rately perſuading themſelves, that a body of 
ſlaves and vagabands would not dare to look 
the legions in the face, marched very careleſs- 
ly to meet the enemy, who, taking a proper 
advantage of their negligence, made ſo ſkilful 
a choice of the field of battle, that the Ro- 
mans were put to flight. The conſuls rallied 
them ſome time after, and came to a ſecond 
Fr i.e but, to their diſappointment and 
diſgrace, were again repulſed, 

Spartacus, having gained this victory ove 
the legions, ſoon found himſelf at the head of 
120,000 peaſants, ſlaves and deſerters, who, 
having no ideas of honour or humanity, ſpread 
horror and deſolation wherever they went. 
This domeſtic war having raged three years in 
Italy, the ſenate gave the command of the 
Roman army to Cinnius Craſſus, who ſgon gave 
a new face to the appearance of the war. 

Craſſus ſoon reſtored good diſcipline among 
the troops, and convinced the Romans, that, 

| under 
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under his command, they muſt either conquer 
or die. The rebels were firſt ſurprized, and 
10, ooo of them cut to pieces, as they were out 
on a party of foraging; after which, their ar- 
my, commanded by Spartacus himſelf, was 
defeated in a pitched battle. However, he 
determined, once more, to try the fate of arms, 
and accordingly very ſkilfully drew up his 
forces in order of battle. A horſe being brought 
him juſt before the battle, he drew his ſword, 
killed it, and then, turning about to his ſol- 
diers, ſaid, ©* If I am victorious I ſhall not 
want a horſe; and, if we are defeated, I will 
not make uſe of one.”” | | 

This reply ſo animated his ſoldiers, that they 
fought with the utmoſt fury, and victory re- 
mained doubtful for a long time; but, at laſt, 
the valour of the legions, carried every thing 
before it. A terrible ſlaughter was made of 
theſe vagabonds : Spartacus himſelf, being 
wounded in the thigh by a javelin, defended 
himſelf obſtinately on his knees, holding his 
ſhield in one hand, and his ſword with the 
other ; but, being at laſt covered with wounds, 
he fell on a heap, either of Romans, whom 
he had ſacrificed to his fury, or of his own 
ſoldiers, who had loſt their lives in defending 
him. Such of them as eſcaped were afterwards 
all cut to pieces by Pompey, who met them in 
his return from Spain. 

About this time, anno 682, Rome was 
found to contain 450,000 free citizens, not- 
withſtanding the long and bloody wars they 
had been engaged in. Learning and the polite 

. N | arts 
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arts gained ground conſiderably, and with them 
corruption, faction, pride and effeminacy. 

In the mean time the war was going on a- 
ainſt Mithridates, who had fled to Tigranes, 
Fg of Armenia, It may not be amiſs here 
to mention one inſtance of the vanity and oſ- 
tentation of this Armenian king: having ob- 
tained ſome conqueſts, he was grown fo inſup- 
portably proud, that he obliged four kings, 
whom he had taken priſoners, to run by his 
fide like ſo many footmen ; and, when he was 
ſeated on his throne, made them ſtand before 
him in a dejected poſture, with folded arms. 
—PDeluded Tigranes, blinded with vanity and 
preſumption, you could not refle& on the ſhort 
duration of human life, and that even that 
life, ſhort as it is, is every moment producing 
unexpected viciſſitudes! You could not foreſee, 
that you, who then thought yourſelf a god, 
would, in a ſhort time, be conquered by the 
Roman Lucullus ; that your own capital would 
be taken by that general, and yourſelf driven 
to diftreſs! Happy thoſe, whom misfortunes 
teach wiſdom ; but happier thoſe, whoſe wif- 
dom prevents them! | 
About. the year of Rome 684, Craſſus and 
Pompey being elected conſuls, each endeavour- 
ed to excel the other in the affections of the 
people, not on laudable, but on ambitious 
motives, Craſſus, in order to gain them to 
his intereſt, ordered a thouſand 'tables to be 
ſpread, and gave an entertainment to the whole 
city. At the ſame time, he diſtributed among 
the lower fort of people, corn ſufficient to ſub- 
ſiſt 
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fiſt them three months. Craſſus was immenſe- 
ly rich ; and, by ſuch public and liberal arti- 
fices, the great men in Rome purchaſed” the 
votes of the people. FOE: 1 8 8 
Pompey, on his ſide, in order to ingratiate 
himſelf with the tribunes of the people, reſto- 
red to thoſe magiſtrates all the authority, of 
which Sylla had deprived them. Thus theſe 
ambitious men in turn ſported with the laws; 
increaſed the power of the ſenate one moment, 
and, in the next, that of the people, juſt as 
it ſuited their different intereſts. Pompey, 
however, carried his point; for the tribunes, 
ſoon after, gave him the command againſt 
fome pirates, who infeſted the coaſt of Cilicia, 
and inveſted him with abſolute authority. He 
was allowed 500 ſhips, 120,000 foot, 5000 
Horſe, 6000 Attic talents, and the power of 

chooſing fifteen lieutenants out of the ſenate. 
With theſe forces, Pompey took near 400 
ſhips, and 120 forts, killing 10,000 men. 
Thus, in one campaign, he put an cnd to the 
war, behaving with great clemency towards 
the vanquiſhed, and was honoured with a tri- 
umph. Pompey was now ſo high in the eſteem 
of the people, that they took from Lucullus the 
command of the army in Aſia, then employed 
againſt Mithridates, and give it to him. In- 
deed, Pompey was now raiſed by the people 
to as high a pitch of power, as ever Sylla had 
acquired by his ſword. Ds 
Notwithſtanding all the eabals, which were 
raiſed at Rome againſt: Lucullus, in fayour of 
Pompey, the former on his return was ho- 
| noured 
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noured with a triumph; for he brought with 
him, among other ſpoils, a great number of 
valuable books, of which he compoſed a libra- 
ry. At his triumph were exhibited things of 
immenſe value, and 1n particular a ftatue of 
Mithridates of ſolid gold, fix feet high, and 
his ſhield, enriched with a great number of 
precious ſtones. After his triumph, he inglo- 
noufly ſunk into luxury and effeminacy. 
Pompey, in the mean time, puſhed Mithri- 
dates cloſely ; and, having defeated him in ſe- 
veral battles, obliged him to fly from place to 
place for ſhelter. The time too was now come, 
when Tigranes, that proud and haughty king 
of Armenia, was to be convinced, that the tide 
of human affairs does not always carry us thro? 
the flowery meadows of proſperity. 'Tigranes, 
being reduced to the utmoſt extremities, went 
and threw himſelf at the Roman generaPs feet, 
gave him his diadem, and ſued for peace. Pom- 
pey returned the monarch his crown, and gran- 
ted him peace upon certain conditions, which 
were gladly complied with. Pompey ſeems to 
have differed very much from many of the Ro. 
man generals, as he does not appear to-have 
added cruelty to ambition. 
In the year of Rome 689, Pompey croſſed 
mount Taurus, and directed his march againſt 
Darius, the Mede, and Antiochus, king of 
Syria, for moleſting the Roman allies, or ſuc- 
couring their enemies. Much about this time, 
Mithridates ſent to Pompey, to ſue for peace. 
Pompey ſent back for anſwer, that, if he in- 
tended to make peace with him, he muſt come 
himſelf in perſon, © Mithridates could not per- 
| | H ſuade 
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ſuade himſelf to this, and therefore renewed 
his warlike preparations. After this ſeveral of 
his garriſons revolted ; and many of his friends, 
with one of his ſons; ſuſfered death on the 
occaſion. 

Michridates determined to crofs into Europe, 


to advance into Italy, and there make the ſame 


havock as Hannibal had done before him; but 
his ſoldiers, terrified at the dangers it threaten. 
ed, refuſed to follow him: they looked upon 
him as a deſperate prince, who, rather than 
live in obſcurity, was determined to die with 
glory. Theſe mighty projects he had thus form- 
ed haſtened his ruin; for his ſon, Pharnaces, 
taking the advantage of this temper of the 
troops, ſtirred them up to eh and got 
himſelf proclaimed king. 
Mithridates perceiving this from an upper 
room, ſent a meſſenger, deſiring he might 
have leave to depart; but his ſon ſent back 
this baſe and unnatural anſwer, that he muſt 
die. Mithridates, juſtly exaſperated with this 
anſwer, uttered many terrible imprecations, 
and wiſhed, that his ſon might one day receive 
the ſame meſſage from his own offspring. How 
terrible muſt be the reflection, that this ſon, 
whom he had tenderly loved, and intended for 
his ſucceſſor, was the very perſon who pronoun- 
ced his deſtruction. And now, rather than 
fall into the hands of the Romans, life being 
become in ſupportable, he determined to diſ- 
Pans himſelf. 

He firſt gave poiſon to his waves, his Jnpgh- 
ders, and his concubines, who all ſwallowed 


the 
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the fatal draught without the leaſt murmuring, 
and then ſwallowed a doſe himſelf ; but, as he 
had been accuſtomed to take antidotes, this 
had no effect on him. He then begged an offi- 
cer, his attendant, to kill him, who run him 
through the body. Thus ended the Mithrida- 
tic war, having continued twenty-five years; 
after which all his dominions were added to 
the Roman empire. | e 

Pompey was at this time marching towards 
Jeruſalem, and Gabinius, Pompey's lieutenant, 
having already taken the city, there remained 
only the citadel to attack, which was vigorouſly 
defended by a party that had retired thither. 
Pompey inveſted it the day after his arrival; 
and, having lain before it three months, carried 
it on a ſabbath-day, and that with the greateſt 
eaſe; for the Jews would not take up arms, 
even in their own defence, on that day. 

Pompey went into the temple at the time the 
ſacrifices were performing, and cut to pieces 
12,000 Jews, He and many of his followers. 
entered the Holy of Holies, where he viewed 
thoſe things, which. none but the prieſts were 
allowed to - behold. However, he ſhewed fo 
much veneration for the place, that he forbore 
touching any thing. Judea was reduced under 
the conſulſhip of Cicero, the ſame year that 
Auguſtus Czelar was born. 
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CHAP. IX. 


From the Birth of Auguſtus Cæſar to the Beginning 
of the firſt Triumwvirate, 5 


320 ON after the birth of Auguſtus Cæſar, 
one of the moſt dangerous conſpiracies 
broke cut that had ever threatened Rome. At 
the head of this conſpiracy was Lucius Sergius 
Catiline, who was deſcended from a very illu- 
{ ftrious patrician family of great antiquity. He 
had been brought ap amidſt the tumults and 
diſorders of a civil war, and had been the in- 
ſtrument of the cruelties of Sylla, to whom he 
was devoted, Catiline had been accuſed of de- 
bauching a veſtal virgin, and was even ſuſpect- 
ed of murdering his ſon for the love of another 
woman. - Deſtitute of either morals or probity, 
he diſcovered not the leaſt veneration for the 
gods 3 and, being ever diſguſted with the pre- 
ent, was always unhappy with reſpect to the 
future. % ICOanes 
Though maſter of few abilities, he was bold, 
raſh, and intrepid, and had not even prudence 
enough properly to conceal his own infernal 
_ deſigns, where it was neceſſary he ſhould to pre- 
vent their miſcarriage. As extravagance is the 
firit cauſe of the violation of all laws, ſo Cati- 
line, having contraQed vaſt debts, and being 
unable to pay them, grew deſperate, and aim- 
ed at nothing leſs than the higheſt and moſt lu- 
crative employments. For this purpoſe, he aſ- 
ſociated himſelf with thoſe young 3 
whoſe 
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whoſe exceſſes in the freedom of wine, women 
and gaming, had ruined their fortunes, and ren- 
dered them the contempt of every diſcerning 
perſon in the city, | 

Theſe abandoned wretches formed a horrid - 
conſpiracy to murder the conſuls, and put to 
death the greateſt part of the ſenators. Even 
the day was fixed, which was to have given 
birth to the moſt infamous attempt, that ever 
happened in the commonwealth ſince the foun- 
dation of Rome. At the ſignal given by Ca- 
tiline, they were to ruſh upon the conſuls and 
murder them; but, being too haſty in his ſig- 
nal, 1t was not obeyed ; and thus the maſſacre 
was put off till another time. | 

Several women, of the greateſt families in' 
Rome, who were no leſs remarkable for their 
libertiniſm than their beauty, engaged in this 
plot out of complaifance to their lovers. A- 
mong theſe was the famous Sempron, who was 
as bold as ſhe was beautiful; ſhe was a perfect 
miſtreſs of hoth the Greek and Latin tongues, 
and could fing and dance to more advantage 
than became a virtuous woman; nor was lhe 
wanting in any of thoſe charms, which are ca- 
pable of lighting up a paſſion, The only uſe 
ſhe made of them, was to paſs away her days 
in riot” and exceſs; and ſhe had been accuſed 
of being acceſſary to more than one-murder. 

This conſpiracy was daily ſtrengthened by 
all the young people in Rome, who, having 
been rocked in the cradle of luxury, and ener- 
vated by a continual ſucceſſion of pleaſures; 
ſuch as had ruined themſelves by exceſſes, and 
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were no. longer able to ſupport their extrava- 
nn the- ambitious, who aſpired to the- 
igheſt poſts of the ſtate ; and others, who had 
revenge, which they wanted to gratify on ſome 
ſuperior ; all theſe, actuated by different paſſi- 
ons, embarked in the cauſe of Catiline, who 
made them the largeſt promiſes, and, at the 
ſame time, exhorted them to employ their in- 
tereſt to-procure his being elected conſul. No 
time could better ſuit the conſpirators, as Pom 
pey was then engaged in a war in the Eaſt, and 
Italy had no army to protect it. 3 
Cicero, however, who was then conſul, 
found means to bribe Fulvia, a lady of an il- 
luſtrious family, which ſhe diſhonoured by her 
criminal amours with one of the chief of the 
conſpirators. From this woman, Cicero got 
ſuch information, as enabled him to counteract 
all Catiline's projects. Soon after, Cicero ac- 
cuſed Catiline, while he was preſent in the fe- 
nate, of his impious deſign; but he endeavour- 
ed to quit himſelf of the charge. Finding he 
could not bring the ſenators to his way of think- 
ing, and being called by them an enemy and a 
parricide, he cried, in a furious tone of voice, 
«© Since ſnares are every where laid for me, 
and thoſe, to whom I am odious, exaſperate 
me beyond meaſure, I will. not perifh ingly, 

but involve my enemies in my ruin.” | 
» Catiline, having ſpoken theſe. words, flew 
out of the ſenate houſe, and, ſending for the 
chief conſpirators, he told them what had paſ- 
ſed, Then, exhorting them to murder the 
conſul, he left Rome the next . 
nied 
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nied by three hundred of his companions, and 
went and joined Manlius. He cauſed lictors, 
with faſces and axes, to walk before him, as 
though he had really been a magiſtrate. Up- 
on the news of this inſurrection, the ſenate or- 
dered Antonius, the conſul, to march the legi- 
ons againſt the rebels, and Cicero to look after 
the care and peace of the city. | 

Soon afterwards, Lentulus, Cethegus, Ga- 
binius, and two more, who were principals in 
the conſpiracy, were arreſted, convicted, and 
conveyed to different priſons. The conteſt in 
the ſenate was long and warm, what kind of 
puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on them. It 
was, however, at laſt reſolved, that they ſhould 
be put to death; and Cicero, upon the bare 
ſentence of the ſenate, and without ſubmitting 
the matter to the people, as was uſual, order- 
ed them to be executed in the different priſons, 
in which they were confined. Theſe execu- 
tions at once cruſhed the plot, and overturned 
all the deſigns of the conſpirators, who had 
that night reſolved to reſcue them from their 
confinement, that they might immediately join 
Catiline. | 

News being brought to Catiline's camp of 
the late execution, great numbers of his ſoldi- 
ers abandoned him 1n the night ; but Catiline 
was no ways diſconcerted or diſheartened at 
this ; for he was determined either to ruin the 
commonwealth, or periſh in the attempt, He 
thereupon raiſed new forces, filled the cohorts 
with them, and ſoon compleated the legions, 
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for blood and ſlaughter, and the deſtruction of 
their native country. By the good manage- 
ment of the conſul], Catiline at laſt found ham- 
ſelf ſurrounded by the enemy, and that his re- 
treat was cut off; he therefore reſolved to ha- 
zard a battle, though he was conſiderably in- 
ferior in number. Ry | 
Petreius, who had ſerved thirty years in the 
field, and from a private ſoldier had been made 
a general, commanded for the republic, in the 
room of the conſul, who was ſuddenly taken 
ill, He engaged Catiline with the greateſt bra- 
very, and the battle was ſuſtained on both ſides 

with the utmoſt intrepidity. Petreius was at 
laſt victorious, and the rebels were all put to 
the ſword; but Catiline, who could not bear 
the thoughts of ſurviving the ruin of his party, 
ruſhed into that part of the battle, where death. 
was making the greateſt havock, and there fell 
a victim to his own folly and iniquity. He was 
afterwards found among the dead and mangled 
bodies of the rebels, which lay in heaps. On 
his pale and lifeleſs face was ſtill pictured the 
N ferocity of his ſoul, which even death 
could not extinguiſh, - 5 | 
In the year 692, Pompey returned to Rome, 
having ſpent five years in his expedition, and 
acquired the greateſt glory by military exploits. 
As ſoon as he reached the borders of Italy, 
he ſent back his army, that he might not give 

either the ſenate or the people room to ſuſpect 
him of -any ambitious views on the common- 
wealth ; -by which meafis he obtained the ho- 
nours of a triumph with univerſal rae" 
- 13 
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This triumph laſted two days, and therein 
were uin the names of fifteen conquered 
kingdoms, eight hundred cities, &c. Among 
the captives were the king of Judea, and the 
wives and children of ſeveral other kings. In- 
numerable trophies were likewiſe expoſed, 
and among them a ſtatue of Pharnaces, of ſo- 
lid filver; alſo chariots of the ſame metal, 
tables of gold, and thirty-three pearl crowns 
of ineſtimable value. To complete the gran- 
deur of the ſhew, Pompey's car was drawn by 
_ elephants. It appeared from Pompey's accounts, 
that he had improved the revenue of the repub- 
lic to the value of 120, ooo talents, beſides the 
very large ſums he had diſtributed among the 
meaneſt of his troops. 

After this, Pompey was ſeldom ſeen in pub- 
lic; and, whenever he came out of his houſe, 
he was attended with ſuch a number of his de- 
pendants, that one would have taken him ra- 
ther for an Eaſtern emperor, than a Roman 
citizen; but, as Rome was a free city, every 
thing diſguſted them which had the appear- 
ance of royalty, and this diſguſt was hinted to 
Pompey, who, having ſo many years been ac- 
cuſtomed to eee armies, could not per- 
ſuade himſelf to appear as a common citizen. 
His manners and conduct, in almoſt every 
other reſpect, were pure and unſullied, and he 
was talked of as remarkable for his temperance. 
No one accuſed him of avarice, and, in the 
dignities he aſpired to, power was not ſo much 
his purſuit, as the ſplendor with which they 

were ſurrounded. Vanity was his predominant 
| paſſion, 
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paſſion, and this led him to ſeek thoſe honours, 
which might diſtinguiſh him above all the com- 
manders of thoſe times. Moderate in every 
thing elſe, any competition with him in glory 
was inſupportable. ö | 
No wonder that a foible of this nature made 
him a number of enemies amidſt ſuch a. warlike 
people; but, of that number, Cæſar was af- 
terwards the moſt dangerous and 1mplacable. 
The one could not bear the thoughts of an 
equal, nor the other a ſuperior, and this un- 
happy diſpoſition in theſe two great men, was 
the ſource of new troubles. 
Julius Cæſar was eſteemed the handſomeſt 
man in thoſe times, and was ſkilled in all kinds 
of exerciſes; he was indefatigable, brave, and 
_ generous to exceſs, but withal ambitious. Na- 
ture, which ſeemed to have formed him for the 
government of mankind, had given him ſuch 
an air of empire, as added dignity to his de- 
portment, which was ſoftened by a ſweet and 
engaging carriage. The inſinuating and in- 
vincible thunder of his eloquence reſulted more 
from the gracefulneſs of his perſon than the 
ſtrength of his arguments: and he began by 
inſinuating himſelf into the hearts of the people, 
as the ſureſt means of obtaining thoſe honours 
to which he aſpired. 

Cæſar, chough born only a private citizen, 
had, from his youth, formed a deſign of one 
day railing himſelf to that power, which might 
enable him to give laws to the commonwealth; 
nor was he at leaft intimidated when he reflect- 
ed on the danger of ſo great an attempt. Ma- 
rips 
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rius and Sylla were uppermoſt in his thoughts, 
and their example taught him, that there was 
nothing, which bravery and reſolution could 
not conquer. Happily for him, he was pru- 
dent even in theſe immoderate deſigns, and 


waited patiently till proper opportunities offer- 


ed themſelves. 
In the ſeventeenth year of his age he was 
made high - prieſt of Jupiter ; and, after having 


carried his arms into Aſia, at his return went 


to Rhodes, to complete his ſtudies under Apol- 
lonius Melo. From thence he returned to Rome, 
where he was created military tribune, and a 
little after quæſtor. In this capacity he was 
ſeat into Spain, in order to viſit the aſſemblies, 
and adminiſter juſtice. As he paſſed. through 
Cadiz, he viſited the temple of Hercules, and 
ſeeing there the picture of Alexander the Great, 
he wept on reflecting, that he had done no glo- 
rious action, at an age in which that king had 
ſubdued the world. 

While Cæſar was in Spain, he employed his 
whole time in extending its frontiers, and car- 
Tied his arms into Gallicia and Luſitania, which 
he made a Roman province. He was not, how- 


ever, forgetful of his own private intereſt ; for 


he extorted all the gold and filver he could get 
at in thoſe provinces, and, on his return to 


Rome, was received with the univerſal accla- 


mations of the people. 


Cæſar, being now returned to Rome, put 


up for the conſulate, when he lavifhed the 
wealth he had amaſſed in Spain, in getting new 
creatures, to whom bas houſe was open at all 
times, 
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4 ROMAN HISTORY. 
times, and from whom he concealed nothing 
but his heart. He found, however, that the 
affections of the people ſingly would not be 
ſufficient for his purpoſe, and he concluded it 
would be impoſſible for him ever to arrive at 
ſovereign authority, unleſs he obtained the 
command of the armies, and could procure a 
great number of friends, and even a party in 
the ſenate. The aſſembly was then divided be- 
tween Pompey and Craſſus, who were compe- 
titors for the government. 

Ceæſar now reſolved, as the only probable 
means he had at preſent of arriving at power, 
to endeavcur to reconcile Pompey and Craſſus, 
and unite himſelf with them. He ſucceeded 
in his deſign, and theſe three men now agreed, 
that nothing ſhould be tranſacted in the repub- 
lic, in oppoſition to their reſpective intereſts, 
or without their approbation ; and this they 
confirmed with the moſt ſolemn oaths. 

In this manner was formed the firſt grand 
triumvirate, which totally ſubverted both the 
_ conſular and popular ſtate, the whole power 
being now veſted in the hands of the three great- 
eſt. men in Rome, as to valour, authority and 
riches. Thus fell the liberty of Rome, owing 
to venality and corruption, after having made 
ſuch an illuftrious figure for ſo many ages. It 
is no wonder, that it was ſoon after plunged 
into the greateſt miſeries, as it was impoſſible 
the triumvirs ſhould long agree together. It 
15 true they had ſworn to ſupport each others 


£ intereſt ; but oaths are only the foot-ftool of 
| ambition, 


\ 
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ambition, which they trample on the moment 
it can aſſiſt them to climb higher. 
This triumvirate was formed about fifty- 
$ years before the birth of our Saviour, 
and in the year of Rome 694, at which time 
the Roman dominions were almoſt unlimited, 
containing all Italy, the greateſt part of Gal- 
lia, all Spain, Africa, Greece, and Illyricum; 
all the kingdoms of Afia Minor, with Syria, 
Judza, Armenia, Media, and Meſopotomia. 
So great was the grandeur of Rome at this 
time, that it was at once the dread and admi- 
ration of the whole world: her lands were fer- 
tile, her generals invincible, and her revenues 
inexhauſtible; her inhabitants were innumer- 
able, and ſhe was become the favourite ſeat of 
the Muſes and the polite arts. But, alas, ſhe 
was diſtempered by feuds, jealouſies and fac- 
tions, and it was eaſy to foreſee, that the uni- 
on of theſe three great men could not be of 
long duration, and that the breaking of that 
knot was big with the moit diſaſtrous events. 
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CHAP. NX. 


From « the Commencement of the Triumuirate to abs 
Year 2 Rome 706. | 


OME became now a prey to the Je 
R of Cæſar, Pompey, and Craſſus, by whoſe 
authority all employments in the common- 
wealth were arbitrarily filled up, juſt as they 
pleaſed. Craſſus was inſatiable in the purſuit 
of riches, having no other idol than gold ; 

. Pompey lived in eaſe and indolence, contented 
with, the bare name of greatneſs and power ; 

while Czfar was indefatigable in ſtrengthening 

his own party, and leſſening that of the other 
two; but this he did with ſo much art as to 

give neither of them umbrage. 

Cæſar and Bibulus being now elected con- 
ſuls, the former confirmed all Pompey's acts, 
according to an agreement between them. He 
now ſet about artfully ſowing a diviſion between 
Pompey and the ſenate, and the ſenate and the 
people, and preferred a law, for dividing cer- 
tain lands in Campania among 20, ooo of the 
poorer citizens, who had three children or more. 
This propoſal gave high ſac.sfaQion to the Ple- 
beians, and Cæſar had drawn it up in ſuch plau- 
ſible and juſt terms, as left but little room for 
controverting it. The ſenate, however, op- 
wg it Wr but Pompey and Craſſus 

oth approved it; and the former being aſk- 
ed his opinion by the ſenate, declared, that 
mould any man . With his drawn f word, 
he 
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he would not only unſheathe his own, but take 
up 2' ſhield alfo. The law, however, paſſed, 
and Pompey, by his laſt ſpeech, rendered him- 
{elf completely odious to the ſenate. 5 

From this period, Cæſar troubled the ſenate 
very little, and his colleag ue, Bibulus, was dri- 
ven out of the Forum by the populace, who 
broke his faſces, and wounded his lictors, after 
which he dared not to appear any more in pub- 
lic. In the mean time, Cæſar managed ever 
thing, and diſpoſed matters juſt as he olexſed, 
The government of Syria was afterwards given 
to Craſſus, which he had requeſted, in hopes 
of acquiring additional riches; and Spain was 
allotted to Pompey, which he governed by his 
heutenants, not being ahle to perſuade himſelf 

to abandon the pleaſures of Rome. Thus theſe 
three men divided the world among them, as 
though it had been their natural inheritance. 

Cato in vain exclaimed againſt this proſtitu · 
tion of the commonwealth ; whom Cæſar found 
means to put under an arreſt, nor were Lucul- 
Jus and Cicero much better treated. The abi- 
lities of Cicero had offended Cæſar, who was 
now bent on his ruin; and, for this purpole, 
he even condeſcended to aſſociate himſelf with 
Clodius, Cicero's mortal enemy, and got him 
elected one of the tribunes, though he had, 
but a ſhort time before, been accuſed of crimi- 
nal converſation with Czfar's wife, 

In conſequence of this, Cicero was ſoon af- 
terwards accuſed before the people of having 
illegally put to death Lentulus, Cethegus, and 
the reſt of the conſpirators, contrary to law. 
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83 ROMAN HISTORY. 
Cicero, now ſeeing the danger to which he was 
expoſed, forgot himſelf ſo far, as to dreſs him- 
ee and, letting his beard and hair 
grow, went about the city, imploring the pro- 
tection of the great men; but, at laſt, finding 
himſelf deſerted, he found he muſt either take 
up arms, or quit Rome; which laſt, Cato, 
and the reſt of his friends, adviſed him to. Ho 
accordingly left the city in the night-time, and 
went to Sicily. Clodius then baniſhed him, 
by the votes of the people, 400 miles from Ita- 
ly, demoliſhed all his houſes, and diſpoſed of 
his goods by public fale, | 3 
After ſixteen months baniſhment, Cicero was 
recalled, when all the cities, through which 
he paſſed, paid him ſuch ſingular honours, as 
in ſome meaſure to repreſent a continual tri- 
. umph ; and, when he approached. Rome, the 
equites, and all the people, went out to con- 
gratulate him on his return. 
C ſar now choſe the government of Gaul, 
that being an object which would afford him 
an opportunity of diſplaying his valour and mi- 
litary ſkill, hoping, at the ſame time, to enrich 
himſelf with the plunder of that country: His 
firſt battle, about the year of Rome 696, was 
with the Helvetians, or Swiſs, whoſe army con- 
ſiſted of upwards of 300,000 men, whom he 
entirely defeated, leaving them hardly 100,000, 
In this battle their wives and children fought 
with the greateſt obſtinacy, till they were all 
entirely demoliſhed, N 35 
He afterwards entered Germany, where he 
carried every thing before him; and, in the 
| following 
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Wllowing year, turned his arms againſt the 
Belgæ, who inhabited a part of Gaul, and was 
conſidered as the moſt formidable people in thoſe 
parts. Their army conſiſted of near 300, ooo 
men, when he attacked them, and obtained a 
complete victory. He then turned his arms 

againſt the Nervii, who, attacking his troops 

unexpectedly, broke his cavalry, and ſurround- 
ing two of his legions, killed his officers, and 

would, have cut them all to pieces, had not Cz- 

ſar come to their aſſiſtance, The Nervii, how- 

ever, were all of them at laſt demoliſhed. 

The fame of Cæſar's military exploits being 

every where ſpread, many nations ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors, and ſabmitted themſelves to him. 

In the year of Rome 698, Cæſar took up his 
head quarters at Laura in Italy, where a mul- 
titude of people went to pay him their reſpects, 
and. among them near 499 ſenators, prætors, 
and proconſuls. The ſame year Pompey and 
Craſſus were choſen conſuls, more by the force 
of arms. thin any other means, who conti- 
nued Cæſar five years longer in the government 
of Gaul. = | . 

The next year, having made ſome conqueſts 

in Germany, he returned to Gaul, and reſolv- 
ed to croſs into Britain, which was ſo very ha- 
zardous an enterprize, that none but Cæſar 
would have attempted it. Of all the difficul- 
ties, that of a pretence for his intended invaſi- 
on was the leaſt. Cæſar embarked with two 
legions, and coming to Dover cliffs, as is gene- 
rally imagined, he ſa them covered with troops. 
He üayed here ſome hours, till he was Jones | 
map | | 4 * 
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by the other ſhips, and then failed two leagues 
further, whither the Britons followed him with 
their chariots and cavalry. After moving to- 
wards the coaſt, as the Romans delayed to 
plunge into the water, their veſſels not being 
able to get near enough the ſhore, the ſtandard- 
bearer of the tenth legion leaped in, and cried 
out aloud, Follow me, fellow ſoldiers, unleſs 


you will ſuffer the Roman eagle to fall into the _ 


hands of the enemy.” Animated by this ſin- 
gular mark of courape, the ſoldiers followed 
him, and blood and ſlaughter enſued. 
The Britons inftantly attacked the Romans, 
and fought in the water with ſo much reſolu- 
tion, that, in all probability, the latter muſt 
have been repulſed, had not Cæſar taken care 
to ſupply them, from time to time, with freſh 
recruits. The Britons, overcome by numbers, 
were at laſt obliged to give way, and the Ro- 
mans ſo well improved this advantage, that 
they at laſt put them to flight. Being now ter- 

rified at the Roman valour, they ſued for peace, 
which Cæſar granted them. A favourable op- 
portunity afterwards happening, the Britons 
again took to arms; but, being a ſecond time 
defeated, were once more reduced to ſue for 

R 5 5 
During this interval, the ſenate being inform 
ed of what Cæſar had done in Britain, gare 
orders for a ſolemn feſtival to be held in ho- 
nour of him, which was to continue twenty 
days. All this mighty parade was granted 
him for an action, which was of liftle conſe- 
quence te the commonwealth, but th + 
7; 5: 
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the ſlaughter of ſome thouſands of men; Thus 
Cæſar, and even the Roman ſenate, thought 
nothing of ſacrificing the lives of mortals to 
their falſe ambition, and the vain love of mo- 
mentary glory. | 

In the year of Rome 700, Cæſar reſolved on 
a ſecond expedition to Britain, and accordingly 
made all the preparations neceſſary for that ex- 

dition. He landed without oppoſition ; and, 
though the Britons were ſucceſsful in ſome at- 
tacks, they were entirely defeated at laſt. 

If we take a critical review of Cæſar, we 
mall find, that the commonwealth had never 
given birth to a more able commander; though 
it muſt be owned, at the ſame time, that his 
unbounded ambition, and his inſatiable thirſt 
after riches, which he courted for the ſake of 
corrupting thoſe who might oppoſe his deſigns, 
Fallieq the glory of all his conqueſts, Vena- 
lity prevailed in the camp, and he 2 
even the temples of the gods, nor ſpared the 
allies of the Romans. Cato, and the reſt of 
the ſenators, wiſhed to bring him to an account- 
but the magnificence of his conqueſts, the 
blindneſs of the people, and the ſenators he- 
had bribed, overturned every attempt of this- 
nature. So far from puniſhing him for his 
crimes, ſacrifices were offered to the gods for his 
ſacrilegious actions, and his vices were conſi - 
dered as virtues. 7 | 

"Pompey now began to ſee his miſtake, and 
reſolved, if poſſible, to ruin Cæſar, whole ele- 
vation he confidered himſelf as the fole cauſe 
of. He had already a great aſcendency 9 
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the ſenate; and, in order to ingratiate himſel 
with the people, he built a magnificent theatre, 
in which plays and other ſpectacles were exhi- 
bited. As it was in Rome, ſo is it now with 
almoſt every other ſtate., The great ſometimes 
condeſcend to ſhew the vulgar a favour,, with 
no other view, than that they may aſſiſt them 
in their ambitious deſigns, which, when ob- 
tained, prove the ruin of thoſe that were the . 
cauſe of it. Thoſe in power uſe tyranny and 
oppreſſion; thoſe who want to obtain it, flat- 
tery aui dect. 50 
In the mean time, Craſſus, being on his 
march, plundered the temple of Jeruſalem of 
10,000 talents; and, on every occaſion, ſhew-. 
ed himſelf more ayaricious than heroic. He 
was careleſs of taking any advantage of the 
enemy, who at laſt engaged him, and obtained. 
a complete victory. In this engagement his 
fon loſt his life, and he himſelf, being after- 
_ wards betrayed, was killed alſo. The Parchi- 
ans, in this battle, killed 20, 00 Romans, and. 
took 13,000 priſoners. The perſon, who killed, 
Craſſus, cut off his head and his right hand, 


and carried them to the Parthian king, who or- 


dered melted gold to be poured down his throat, 
upbraiding him with theſe words: Glut, 


| _» thyſelf now with that gold, with which in thy 


life-time, thou waſt never to he ſatisfied!“ 
One of the principals of the triumvirate being 
thus no more, it was eaſy to foreſee that a viv- 
lent ſtrugle would enſue between the other two,, 
who, for ſome time paſt, had broke eff all pr... 
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To ſuch a height was corruption now. got in 
Rome, that employments were ſold in he wha 

ic manner ; nor were the chiefs of the dif- 
ent factions leſs cautious in taking bribes, 
and, where they could not carry their point by 
the number of votes, never failed to call in 
force and violence. In fact, no office was now 
obtained till it had been conteſted with the 
ſword, and the blood of ſome citizens ſhed on 
the oecafion. In one of theſe ſcenes of confu- 
ſion, Clodins was murdered by Milo, and the 
body was expoſed. all bloody to the people, 
who thereupon broke all the ſeats of the magi- 
ſtrates, ids a funeral pile of them, and ſet it 
on fire, when all the magnificent buildings, in 
which the magiſtrates uſed to aſſemble, were, 
with the body of Clodius, reduced to aſhes. 
So many people were afterwards murdered, 
that - became dangerous to walk the city un- 
Hereu — 7 was elected dictator, and 
had 8 ity given him, which encreaf- 
ed his number of friends in the ſenate z nor did 
_ thoſe of Cæſar decreaſe, who, by means of 
2 and the fame wolf e * = 
bund his very powerful in Rome. C#« 
far, baring 6nifled e war in Gaul, which 
had been the moſt dangerous, though the moſt 
glorious, he had ever undertaken, he ſued for 
the conſulſhip, and deſired to have the time of 
his government pro d. „„ 
In the mean time, matters ſeemęd to run a. 
painit Cæſar in the ſenate; but, as he was in- 
1 of every thing that was tranſacting in 


Rome, 
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Rome, he concerted his meaſures accordingly. 
Cæſar, exaſperated. at the little reſpect paid 
him by the ſenate, immediately paſſed the Alps 
at the head of his third legion, and halted at _ 
Ravenna, from whence he wrote to the ſenate. 
His letter concluded with, If I have not ju- 
ſtice immediately done me, I will march to 
Rome.” Theſe laſt words filled the aſſembly 
with horror, and Cæſar was commanded to reſign 
his army, on pain of being declared an.enemy 
to his. country. This decree of the ſenate was 
as a delaration of war, and both parties had 
immediately recourſe to arms. Mark Anthony, 
the tribune, Curio and Caſſius, in the habits 
of ſlaves, quitted the city, and went over to 
. . 1 God 
Czſar immediately retired ſecretly from Ra- 
venna, and went and joined his army, which 
was then near the Rubicon. He there found 
about 5000 foot, and 3oo horſe, and with theſe 
inconſiderable forces he began the civil war. 
He halted ſome time on the banks of the Ru- 
bicon, reflecting on the miſeries and calamities 
inſeparable from inteſtine wars: If I do not 
groſs this river, (ſaid he to himſelf) I am ruin- 
ed; and, ſnhould I paſs it, what multitudes 
ſhall I ruin!“ After ruminating Tome time, and 
the animoſity of his enemies preſenting itſelf 
to is mind, he Plunged into the river, and 
Fried out, Let usggo whither the omens of 
the gods, and the injuſtice of our enemies, call 
ug; the dye is ne :: ax | 
The army having croſſed the Rubicon, Cæſar 
fore his robe in the preſence of the tribunes : 
AI 9 | the 
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the people, and implored the protection of his 
ſoldiers, when they all cried out, with loud ac- 
elamations, that they were ready to die in the 
ſervice of their general. He then marched with 
all poſſible expedition, and took Ariminum, 
which diffuſed terror all over Italy. The ſenate 
met ſeveral times; but, ſo great was the con- 
ſternation, that they could come to no conclu- 
non. Pompey having no troops, nor any place 
to which he could retire, was under ſome un- 
eaſineſs; and the ſenate, and Cato in particu- 
lar, reproached him for having thus ſuffered 
himſelf to be ſeduced by the artifices of Cæſar. 

- Pompey reſolved to move the ſeat of war to 
Apulia, fearing, ſhould he oblige the people 
to take up arms, they might turn thoſe arms 
againſt him. At Apulia were two legions, 
which Cæſar had reſigned to him; and, having 
endeavoured, in an oration, to perſnade the 
ſenators to follow him, ſeveral of them, with 
the canſuls, left Rome in the night, and ac- 
companied Pompey, being determined to ſhare 
with him his fortune. 
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J 
Fram the Year of Rome 706, to the Death of 
Julias Cæzgar. 1 ns 


A BOUT this time, Cæſar made himſelf 
{ \ maſter of Picenum; and, having ob- 
tained ſome other advantages, before he ſet out 
for Spain, in order to drive Pompey's veterans 
from thence, he marched firſt to Rome, to ſet- 
tle ſome kind of government there. Having 
tiking 3000 pounds weight of gold out of the 
treaſury, he left Rome, ſaying, that he was 
going to attack an army without a general, and 
that then he would go and combat a general 
without any army. . 
After ſeveral ſkirmiſhes and battles on both 
ſides, the armies of Pompey and Cæſar met on 
the plains of Pharſalia. In theſe armies was 
the flower of the Roman legions, whoſe bra- 
very was to determine the fate of that mighty 
empire. The animoſity and ambition of their 
chiefs, who were fired with the hopes of riches 
and glory, that muſt neceſſarily follow the con- 
queſt of this day, made every one conclude, 
that a general battle was unavoidable. Pom. 
ey, having twice the number of ſoldiers to 
what Cæſar had, thought himſelf ſure of vic. 
tory; and his ſoldiers even quarrelled among 
themſelves about the ſhare of plunder. 
Cæſar employed his time in a different man- 
ner: he exerted his utmoſt ſkill to improve 
his ſoldiers, and inſpire them with vigour and 
activity. Hearing that Pompey's army was 
$2 N 3 drawn 
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drawn up in order of battle, he told his troops, 
with an air of the higheſt ſatisfaction, that the 
long-wiſhed-for moment was arrived, in which 

it was in their power to gain immortal honour, 
Having thus ſpoken, he advanced with his 
troops towards the field of battle, Pompey 
was very much difturbed by ill omens, but ne- 
vertheleſs exhorted his ſoldiers to behave cou- 
rageouſly. As the armies approached, the two 
generals rode from rank to rank, to animate 
their ſoldiers. The ſignal was then given for 
battle, and the conteſt on both ſides was long 
and bloody, and feemed for fome time equal. 
Pompey's cavalry charged with great vigour, 
and obliged the enemy to give ground. Cæſar 
inſtantly advanced with his reſerved corps, and, 
attacking the faces of the enemy with their 
pikes, theſe knights were ſoon broken, and 
thrown into diſorder. Cæſar purſued the ad- 
vantage with ſo much vigour, that they were 
at laſt overpowered. ' The auxiliaries began the 
flight, though Pompey's right wing maintain- 
ed their ground with great bravery. - At this 
infant, Cæſar ordering his men to cry aloud, 
„Kill the foreigners, but ſave the Romans.” 
the latter threw down their arms and received 
quarter, Mean time a dreadful ſlaughter was 
made of the foreigners, who were flying with 
the utmoſt precipitation. 
After the battle, Pompey did not act conſiſt- 

ent with that character he had hitherto borne; 
but, mounting a horſe, went to Lariſſa, and 
from thence to the fea-ſhore. The rich furni- 
ture, and other W were found in 


Pom- | | 
' 
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Pom̃pey's camp, were a convincing proof how 
muck luxury had prevailed there. There fell 
in this memorable battle 15,000, and 24,000 
ſurrendered priſoners. _ | | 

. Pompey, lately that great and powerful com- 
manderz was now obliged, with a few friends 
only, to retreat to a fiſnerman's bark, from 
whence he got -on board another veſſel, and 
made all poſlible ſail. His misfortunes had 
no ſo completely conquered him, that he for- 
got to make uſe of thoſe advantages he ſtill had 
at ſea, being maſter of a powerful and victori- 
ous fleet. Pompey fled to the iſland of Leſbos, 
Where he had before ſent Cornelia, his wife, 
and Sextus, his younger ſon, whom he took 
with him from Leſbos to Cyprus, and from 
thence came to Egypt. oy” | 

Pompey had been a great friend to Auletes, 

the father of the young Egyptian king, and it 
was Chiefly through the influence of this illu- 
ſtrious Roman, that he was reſtored to his king-- 
dom: he therefore expected to be aſſiſted and 
received with equal kindneſs by the ſon. Pom- 
pey, on his drawing near to land, ſent meſſen- 
gers to Ptolomy, to require his protection, and 
aid him in his preſent diſtreſs. The king was 
then only 13 years of age, and therefore con- 
ſulted his miniſters what anſwer to return. At 
laſt, after various opinions, it was thought moſt 
, expedient to diſpatch him. Achillas with Sep- 
timus, a Roman commander, were fent to exe- 
cute this horrid deed, _ 8 

They went to take Pompey on board a ſmall 
boat, under pretence that great veſſels could 
not approach the ſhore without much difficulty. 
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The troops were drawn up on the ſea ſide, as 
with a deſign to honour Pompey, with Ptolemy 
at their head. Pompey embraced Cornelia, 
(alas, little did he think for the laſt time !) 
and entered the boat, where he was ſhamefully 
murdered, in the ſight of his wife, and the 
young king. The murderers cut off his head, 
and threw his. body on the ſand, where it had 
no other funeral, than what one of his freed- 
men gave it, with the aſſiſtance of an old Ro- 
man, who was there by accident. Fhus un- 
worthily ended the life of Pompey the Great, 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age. | 

Cornelia had ſeen Pompey maſſacred before 

her eyes; and it is eaſter to imagine the con- 

dition of a woman in the height of grief from 

ſo tragical a ſcene, than to Teſcribe it. The 
Roman ſhips made off to ſea with all imagin- 
able ſpeed. Cornelia and Sextus eſcaped firſt to 
—_ and from thence into Africa; but moſt 
of the other ſhips were taken by the Egyptian 
galleys, and all on board them cruelly put to 
the ſword, among whom was Lucius Lentulus, 
the late conſul, who, obſtinately rejecting all 
the propoſals that had been made by Czſar, 
was the author of this fatal war. 

In the mean time, Cæſar made all poſſible 
haſte to arrive in Egypt, where he ſuſpeted Mi 
Pompey had retired, and was in hopes of find- * 

ing him alive. He came to Alexandria wit ji 

two legions, and 800 horſe. In theſe legions i 

were not above 3200 men; but Cæſar confi- 

ded ſo much in the fame of his exploits, that 
he thought every place would entertain him 
| K 2 with 
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| with ſafety. On his arrival at Alexandria he 
was informed of Pompey's death, and ſoon af- 
ter, on his entering the place, he was preſented 
with his head. At the fight of it he wept, and 
turned his face from it with abhorrence, as from 
e pe ſpectacle, and ordered it to be 
ried in a proper place, with all honourable 
ſolemnities. . . 
As Cæſar was going out of his ſhip, he heard 
a clamour of the ſoldiers, which the king had 
left to guard the city, and ſaw a concourſe of 
people gathered about him, becauſe the faſces 
were carried before him, which made the po- 
pPulace cry out, that it diminiſhed the authori- 
ty of their king. This tumult was ſoon quel- 
led; but others happened every day, in which 
89 N e Caeſar therefore ſent 
for other legions out of Aſia, as he was 
obliged to continue at Alexandria, on account 
of the Eteſian winds then DE from the 
north, which prevented his failing from thence. 
In the mean time, he employed himfelf in 
calling in the debt due to him from Auletes, 
and in hearing and determining the controver- 
ſy between Ptolemy and Cleopatra, Auletes 
had engaged. he intereſt of Cæſar by a bribe 
of 10,000 talents, part of which was unpaid, 
and now exacted by Cæſar with rigour. The 
caſe of Cleopatra and Auletes, being at this 
time to be 9 before Cæſar, advocates were 
appointed on both ſides to plead the cauſe. 74 
Cleopatra, hearing that Cæſar was unbound- 
' edly fond of women, laid a plot to attach him 
firſt te her perſon, and then to her cauſe * 
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ſhe was a woman, who made nothing of pro- 
ſtituting her perſon to any one, either through 
paſſion or intereſt. She Jefired Cæſar to per- 
mit her to come in perſon, that ſhe might plead 
her own cauſe before him. This being eaſily 
granted, ſhe was privately conveyed. into the 
city by her own ſervant, who carried her on 
his back, tied up in her bedding, to Cæſar's 
apartment in the citadel, where he threw down 
his burden, untied it, and up ftarted the lady, 
with the beſt airs ſhe could put on. Cæſar was 
leaſed with her ſtratagem, and ſmitten with 
| bee beauty, which had all the effects ſhe wiſhed 
for. He lay with her that night, and afterwards 
had by her a ſon, who was named Cæſarian. 
The next morning Cæſar ſent for Ptolemy, 
and preſſed him to receive his fiſter again upon 
her own terms; at which the young king was 
ſo much enraged, that he ran out of the palace 
into the ſtreet, tore the diadem from his head, 
and complained to the people, that he was be- 
trayed. In a moment the whole city was in an 
uproar, and the populace came on tumultuouſ- 
ly to aſſiſt their king, whoſe perſon was ſeized 
by the Romans, which quelled the Egyptians, 
who were aſſured by Cæſar, that they would be 
fully fatisfied with the judgment he ſhould paſs. 
The next day Cæſar ſummoned an aſſembly 
of the people, before whom he brought out 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra; and, after having cauſed 
the will of the late king to be read, he decreed 
that they ſhould reign jointly in Egypt, 
according to the tenor of that will; and, fur- 
ther, that Ptolemy, the younger ſon, and Ar- 
. K 3 ſinoe, 
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finoe, the younger daughter, ſhould reign in 
Cyprus. This contented the whole aſſembly, 
except Photinus, who dreaded the reſentment 
of Cleopatra, and not. only created new diſ- 
contents among the people, but alfo evailed 
with Achillas to bring his army from Peluſium 
to Alexandria, to drive Cæſar out of it. A- 
chillas had 20,000 good troops, and thought 
to overcome Cæſar immediately; but this great 
Roman poſted his little army ſo judiciouſly, 
that he eaſily ſuſtained the aſſault. Achillas 
then marched - againſt the port, with an inten- 
tion to ſeize the fleet, and ſhut up Cæſar by 
fea; but he alſo fruſtrated this attempt, by 
burning the Egyptian fleet, which conſiſted of 
fifty pallies, and twenty-two large ſhips. He 
then took poſſeſſion of the tower of Pharos, 
which he garriſoned, and by this means pre- 
ferved his communication by ſea, without which 
he had been effeftually ruined. Cæſar alſo for- 
tified himſelf in the ftrongeft quarter of the 
ety, from whence Arſinoe efcaped to Achillas 3 
and fuch, he ſays, was the beginning of the 
Alexandrian war, at which place he concludes 
his commentaries. | : 
Some of the ſhips, when on fire, drove to 
the ſhore, and communicated their flames to 
the adjoining houſes ; and, fpreading into that 
quarter of the city called Bruchium, conſumed 
the noble library there, which had been the 
collection of ſeveral ages, and then contained 
400,000 volumes. Such was the loſs the ſons 
of literature ſuſtained by the ravages of war. 
| Czſar 
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Ceſar ſent for ſuccours to all the adjacent | 
parts, while the eunnch Ganymedes, put 


Achillas to death, and ſucceeded him in the 
command of the Egyptian army, as alſo the ad- 
miniſtration of all other affairs. He contrived 
many ſtratagems to diftreſs Cæſar during this 
war; and, in particular, he found means to 
ſpoil all the freſh water in his quarter, and was 
very near deſtroying him by that means, there 
being no other freſh water in Alexandria, but 
that of the Nile, which was kept in vaulted re- 
ſervoirs in every houſe, ſupplied from the river 
by a canal, which communication he ſtopped, 
and turned the fea water into the reſervoirs ; but 
Cæſar ſunk wells ſo deep that he found ſprings, 
which ſupplied him with freſh water again. 

Cæſar afterwards defeated Ganymedes in 
three naval engagements, and was joined by a 
legion ſent by Calvinius, while a conſiderable 


army was aſſembling for him in Syria and Ci- 


heia, under Mithridates of Pergamus, who en- 
tered Egypt, and took Pelufium by ſtorm. In 


the ſecond ſea-fight, Cæſar had like to have 


periſhed. By attempting to take the town in 
the iſland of Pharos, and the mole leading to 
-It, he was repulſed with the loſs of about 800 
men, and had like to have been loſt himſelf in 


the rout ; for, finding: the ſhip, in which he 


endeavoured to eſcape ready to fink, by reaſon 


of the number of thoſe who had crowded into 


It, he threw himſelf into the ſea, and with dif- 
_ Geulty got off by ſwimminy to another of his 
hips in the port : while he thus made his 


eſcape, he carried ſome valuable 3 | 


— 
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he had about him, in one hand, and ſwam with 
the other, whereby he ſaved both them and 
himſelf, _ T 45 
Cæſar was perſuaded to ſend king Ptolemy 
to the Egyptian army, in compliance with their 
deſire, and on a promiſe of peace; but, when 
they found they had their king at their head, 
they . e on the war with greater vigour 
than before. Mithridates advanced with his 
army, and defeated a body of Egyptians, who 
defended the banks of the Nile. Ptolemy then 
advanced with his whole army to oppoſe the 
victors, and Cæſar marched to ſupport them. 
A deciſive battle enſued, in which Cæſar obtain- 
ed a complete victory. Ptolemy endeavoure 
to eſcape in a boat, which Gaul and he was 
drowned in the Nile. Cæſar then returned to 
Alexandria, and all Ep/,/t ſubmitted to the 
r 8 . 
Ceæſar gave the crown of Egypt to Cleopatra, 
in conjunction with Ptolemy her younger bro- 
ther, who was only eleven years of age. The 
paſſion, which Cæſar had conceived for that 
princeſs,” was probably the ſole cauſe of his 
embatking in 5 a war; and his af- 
fection for her kept him much longer in Egypt 
than his affairs required. , He paſſed whole 
nights in feaſting with her, and even intended 
td marry her; but, after continuing ſome 
months in Egypt, he was obliged. to quit it, 
to oppoſe Pharnaces, ſon of the great Mithri- 
dates. Pharnaces being conquered, andendea- 
vouring to break into Boſphorus, was repulſed 
and ſlain by Aſander, who had revolte 7 
. ö bs 5 5 ö — im. 
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kim. Thus deſervedly fell a man, ſo rebellious 
to his father, and ungrateful to his friends. 
After this he ſet out for Rome with the ut- 
moſt diligence, having ſettled his affairs in 
theſe parts as well as time would permit. Ne 
ſooner had he arrived in Italy, than Cicero, = 
and many others of Pompey's party, met him, 1 
and congratulated him on his return, Cæſar 1 
received them in the kindeſt manner, which | 
paved the way for making every thing quiet in | 
the commonwealth. | 
In the year of Rome 708, the time of Czfar's 
dictatorſhip being expired, he was elected con- 
ſul with Emilius Lepidus. However, he was 
_ obliged to quit Rome, Scipio, Cato, and Juba, 
king of Numidia, having raiſed forces in Af, if - 
rica, where Cæſar landed, and totally defeated _, 
them. Juba would have retired with Petreius 
to Zama, which was the ſtrongeſt city in his 
dominions ; but the inhabitants refuſed him 
admittance, and gave his treaſures to Cæſar. 
Juba reſolutely determined not to ſurvive this 
misfortune, and agreeing with Petreius that 
they ſhould kill each other, the latter fell dead 
on the fpot ; but Juba, having received only 
a ſlight wound, was obliged to aſk the aſſiſt 
ance of a ſlave to diſpatch him, „ 
As to Cato, he retreated to Utica, and there 
eſtabliſhed a kind of ſenate, which conſiſted of 
300 Romans, He at firſt intended to ſtand a 
ſiege; but, finding the inhabitants were not 
to be relied on, he changed his reſolution, and 
adviſed his friends, either to eſcape by ſea, or 
ſubmit to the mercy of Cæſar. He embraced 
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them 
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them with nncommon tenderneſs, and diſcourf. 
ed on moral ſubjects, of which this was the 
[ theme: The virtuous are only happy and 
free, and the wicked are ever wretched and 
F Naves,”? | | - 
F His ſons, ſuſpecting he had ſome deſign on 
himſelf, at ſupper, took his ſword from him, 
which he did not then miſs. He afterwards 
F threw himſelf on hjs bed, and read Plato's Di- 
| 1 on the Immortality of the Soul; then 
miſſing his ſword, which not being brought him 
ſo ſoon as he expected, he ſell into a violent 
2 At laſt, his friends, bringing it to 

im, implored him not to lay violent hands on 
himſelf, but to continue among them, as their 
only genius, guardian, and protector. On re- 

ceiving his ſword, he felt the point of it, and 
ſaid, I am now my own maſter.” He then 
32 read again, and afterwards fell into a ſound 
I ſleep. At day-break he awoke, when he ſtab- 
bed himſelf; but not doing it effectually, he 
' ſtaggered, and threw down a table, the noiſe 
of which brought in his ſlaves, his friends, and 
his ſons, who found him weltering in his gore. 
His phyſician replaced his bowels, and ſewed 
up the wound; but Cato, afterwards coming 
I to himſelf, tore open the wound, and ruſhed out 
of life with fury, rage and indignation, which 
finiſhed Cæſar's war in Africa. 

Whether the manner, in which this great 
republican put a period to his life, was juſtifi- 
able or not, has ever ſince been a matter of 
much diſpute. I muſt own, that he did not 
nary act conformably to his own ſyſtem of 

i e philoſophy ; 


philoſophy ; and, if we try him by the laws of 
chriſtianity, he will ſtill appear more culpable. 
Life is but a ſhort ſummer's campaign, in which 
we have many battles to fight, many breaches 
to mount, many ſtrong fortreſſes to ſtorm. The 
rudent general, however unfortunate he may 
have been for a long time, experience teaches 
us, often proves at laſt ſucceſsful, and gives 
us a convincing proof, that it is cowardice to 
deſpair, ' though, in all human appeatance, 
every thing ſeems loſt. I am, however, for 
allowing Cato ſome favoutable circumſtances ; 
we muſt conſider the age in which he lived, 
and the barbariry of thoſe times, in which ſui- 
cide was not forbidden by either religion of 
laws. Shall Cato become the ſport and moc- 
kery of thoſe people; to whom he once gave 
laws ? Shall he live to ſee his country, once 
the ſeat of ſweet liberty and freedom; beconie 
the den of tyranny and oppreflion : her laws 
ſubverted, venality and corruption carrying 
every thing before them, and that once fair 
and ſtately city Rome, the miſtreſs of the 

world, now, through faction and party, pre- 

cipitating into a pile of ruins ? c 

Cæſar hereupon returned 40 Rome, and tri- 
umphed four times in one month: firſt for 
Gaul; then for Egypt, in which Arſinoe was 
loaded with chains; his third triumph was for 
Pontus, and king Pharnaces ; and his laſt for 
Africa, in which the younger ſuba was expoſed. 
He then began to ſettle the commonwealth, 
enatted new laws, and committed judical ,mat- 
ters to the ſenators and knights only. _ 
. 1 7 a 2 
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the aſliſtance of ſome of the ableſt aſtronomers 
he reformed. the calendar, regulated the year 
according to the courſe of the fun, allotting 
to each year 365 days, and added one day more 
to every fourth year, which was called the 
Bifextile, or Leap year. | 5 
The laſt war, in which Cæſar was engaged, 
about the year of Rome 709, and which had 
8 to have proved fatal to him, was againſt 
- Pompey's tw. o ſons, who had a powerful army 
in Spain. A deciſive battle was fought in the 
plains of Munda, in which Ceſar was more 
melancholy than uſual, and, perhaps, reflect- 
ed on the inſtability of terreſtrial affairs. He 
began to diſtruſt 10 long a ſeries of proſperity ; 
and, ſeeing himſelf arrived to the = height 
of glory, to Which Pompey had once attained, 
he was fearful of experiencing the ſame fate. 
He now ſaw, what he believed could have never 
come to paſs : his veteran ſoldiers, after four- 
teen years ſervice in the field, gave ground, 
and would have fled, had not ſhame prevented 
them. Caeſar, in his diſtraction and deſpair, 
leaped from his horfe, and ran to them with 
the utmoſt fury. He ſtopped the fugitives, re- 
animated them, and flying from rank to rank, 
was eyery where in an inſtant. Victory was 


un eraſes from the enemy, which fortune g 


ſeemed to have given them, and 30,000 of 
them were killed on the ſpot. Ceſar had been 
expoſed to ſo much danger in this battle, as 
occahoned him frequently to ſay, that, on all 
_ Other occaſions he had fought. far glory, but at 
Munda, to fave his life. | | 

I After 
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After this he returned to Rome, and had 
the honour of a triumph; but he did not meet | 
with the ſame univerſal acclamations as for- x 
merly. The name of Pompey was ſtill dear to | 
the Romans, and they grieved to ſee his whole 
family thus almoſt extirpated. Extraordinary 
honours were, however, heaped on Cæſar, 
and Rome ſeemed to have nothing left but the 
ſhadow of liberty. He was allowed to aſſiſt 
at all games in a gilded chair, and a golden 
crown on his head; which crown and chair, 
after his death, was decreed to be exhibited at 
all public ſports, to perpetuate his memory. 
Theſe honours were heaped on him by the ſenate 
only to render him odious to the people, and 
thereby bring about his ruin. ' His enemies de- 
teſted his ambition, and the moſt zealous re- 
publicans reſolved to die, rather than be eye- 
witneſſes to the total ruin of their liberties. 
_ _ Upwards of ſixty ſenators entered into a con- 
ſpiracy to deſtroy Cæſar, Brutus and Caſſius he- 
ing at the head of this combination. Brutus 
was the ſoldier and ſcholar; but he never drew 
his ſword with any other deſign than to ſerve his 
country, .nor read with any other purpoſe than 
to ſubdue his paſſions. In all his actions, he 
ſtrictly adhered to ju{:ice and honour, and all 
he ſaid, as well as all he did, ſeemed to flow 
from a public and unbiaſſed ſpirit. Every man 
in, the commonwealth, who loved himſelf, 
loved Brutus. | 
Though Brutus was the avowed enemy of 
abſolute power, yet he could not prevail on 
himſelf to hate the uſurper, who had indulged 
8 ; 
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him on ſo many occaſions. It was the love of 
his country, the ſtrongeſt of all human ties, 
and that only, which could prevail on him to 
join the conſpiracy ; nor had Caſſius leſs obli- 
gations to Cæſar than Brutus, having in battle 
received from that conqueror life and quarter. 
Caſſius, however, engaged in this conſpiracy, 
not out of any love to his country, but to ſati- 
ate his unjuſt revenge. 5 pH 

The conſpirators carried on their plot with 

all imaginable caution and ſecrecy ; and, the 
better to juſtify their deſigns, deferred it till the 
Ides of March, on which day Cæſar was to be 
declared king. A famous augur told Cæſar, 
that great dangers threatened him on the Ides 
of March; and thoſe writers, who would add 
horror to the deſcription of this day, tell us, 
* that the world bore a gloom and heavy pre- 
ſage of Czſar's fate; that wild beaſts came in- 
to the moſt frequented parts of the city, ap- 
paritions in the ſtreets, illuminations in the 
ſkies, and that inauſpicious ſacrifices damped 
the hearts of all men, except the aſſaſſins, who, 
with an incredible ſerenity of mind, waited 
the approaching opportunity of ſacrificing the 
uſurper.“ | | | ET x, 
Ceæſar's wife, having had frightful and omi- 
nous dreams the preceding night, perſuaded 
him not to go abroad that day ; but Decimus 
Brutus, one of the (conſpirators, calling on him 
in the morning, and laughing at thoſe filly 
omens, took him by the hand, and led him out 
of his houſe. © As Cæſar was going into the ſe- 


nate houſe, he met the augur, who had fore- 
warned 
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warned him of the dangers of that day : ©* The. 
Ides of March are come, ſaid Cæſar. {* True, 
(replied the augur) but they are not yet paſt.” 
Scarce had Cæſar taken his ſeat, but all the 
aſſaſſins preſſed about him, and ſued for favours 
which they knew would not be granted. The 
ſign was given: immediately, one, 2 
with the greatneſs of the attempt, made an ir- 
reſolute paſs at him. Cæſar then ruſhed _ 
Caſca, and beat him to the ground ; but, while 
they were ſtruggling, another of the conſpira- 
tors came behind him, and plunged his dagger 
in his boſom : at the ſame time, Caſſius wound- 
ed him in the face, and Brutus in the thigh. 
Till this time he had made a very vigorous re- 
fiſtance, but now made no more, and, ſubmit- 
ting to the ſtrokes of a perſon, who owed to 


him his life, he only uttered theſe words, 


And thou too, my ſon, Brutus! Cæſar uſed 
to call him by this tender name, ſuppoſing him 
to be his illegitimate ſon by an intrigue with 
Servilia. Growing now faint with the loſs of 
blood, he reeled to Pompey's ſtatue, where, 
covering his face with his robe, and drawing 
his ſkirts to his knees, that he might fall de- 
cently, he ſunk down and expired, having re. 

ceived twenty-three wounds. 3 
Cæſar had long before been adviſed by his 
friends, to be more cautious of the ſecurity of 
his perſon, and not to walk, as was his com- 
mon practice, among the people, without arms, 
or any one to defend him; but to theſe admo- 
nitions he always replied, He, that lives in 
| ED fear 
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fear of death, every moment feels its torture 
I wall die but once.” At laſt, thus fell, in the. 2 
fifty-ſxih year of his age, the conqueror of 
the Gauls, of Pompey, and the ſenate, the 
maſter of the Roman republic and the world. 
who died without uttering the leaſt complaint, 
or ſhewing any mark of grief or weakneſs. 
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HAP. XI. 
From the Death of Julius Cæſar to the End of the 


Commonwealth, 


FTER the murder of Cæſar, every thing 
was in a ſtate of anarchy and bes Jy 998 | J 
Had the conſpirators properly conſidered, they 
might have eaſily foreſeen, that the death of 
Czfar would not put an end to the invaſion of 
their liberties ; but that it would give riſe to 
freſh civil commotions, and endanger the ruin 
of the commonwealth. It was natural to ſu 
pou that, as the unlimited power of Czfar 
ad been the envy of the great men, as ſoon 
as he was taken off, many would be candidates 
to ſucceed him, as preſently will evidently - 
appear. | 
Anthony and Lepidus reſolved to revenge 
Cæſar's murder. Anthony, the next day read. 
Cæſar's will to the people, in which Octavius 
was appointed his — 4 and, in caſe he 
died without iſſue, Decimus Brutus, one of 
the principal conſpirators, was to ſucceed him; 
large legacies were likewiſe given to the peo- 
ple, who were hereupon ſo charmed with Cz- 
ſar's goodneſs, and ſo enraged againft his aſ- 
ſaſſins, that they found themſelves obliged for 
the preſent to quit the city, in order to preſerve 
their hives, 
| In the mean time, Octavius, Cæſar's heir, 
arrived at Rome. He reſolved to revenge Cæ- 
fir's murd e, and to ſupport his own preten- 
E-4 ſions, 
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fions, though at the hazard of his life. He 
landed firſt at Brundufium, where the ſoldiers 
reſorted to him in crowds, and, overjoyed to 
ſoe ſo near a relation of their former general,” 
ow up the town to him, and hereupon he aſ- 
umed the name of Cæſar, by which name we 
ſhall hereafter call him. He then marched 
boldly towards Rome, attended only by a few 
domeſties; but was joined in his way 3 all his 
father's friends, his freed- men, and the veteran 
ſoldiers; on whom Cæſar had beſtowed, lands 
in Italy. Money was brought him from all 
quarters, and, at his coming near the capitol, 
he was met by the greateſt part of the 78 
ſtrates, the officers and people. 

Long, and alternately ſucceſsful, were the 
diſputes between Cæſar and Anthony, which 
laſt aimed at nothing leſs than the deſtruction 
of the former, that he might thereby arrive at 
ſovereign power. Cæſar was ſenfible- of this, 
and took- all poſſible care to avoid the ſnares. 
laid for him: ſometimes they would feign .a' 
friendſhip for each .other, though the ranked 
hatred ſubfifted between them. 

In the year of Rome 711, Sachs, by 1 vir- 
tue of the orders of the people, though contrary 
to thoſe of the ſenate, took upon him the 80 
yernment of Gallia Ciſalpina; and, after win- 
ning moſt of the cities of that province, actu- 
ally beſieged D. Brutus in Modena. This ſo 
exaſperated the ſenate, that he was ſoon after 
declared an enemy to the commonwealth, and 
immediately ſent Cæſar to the relief of Pratur, 

* mos the dictator's ood ſon was ſeen mare't- 
ing, 
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ing, under his enemies ſtandards, to ſaccour 


one of his father's aſſaſſins; but the deſign of 
Cæſar was not ſo much to relieve Brutus, as to 


ruin Anthony. 
A general battle being fought near Modena, 


Anthony was there defeated, after a great 


ſlaughter. He then fled to Gallia Tranfalpina, 
where Lepidus, Flancus, and Aſinius Pollio, 
were at the head of a conſiderable body of for- 
ces, hoping they would aſſiſt him. Cæſar, af- 


ter this victory, finding himſelf only the tool 


of the ſenate, reſolved on accommodating mat- 


ters with Anthony, and managed things 10 well, 

that he not only got himſelf elected conſul, but 
obliged the ſenate ſolemnly to renounce all the 
decrees that had been enacted againſt Anthony, 
Dolabella, and others; and likewiſe to con- 


demn Brutus, Caſſius, and their ſeveral ac- 


complices. 

Decumas: afterwards endeavouring; with 2 
few attendants to paſs through Gaul, was taken 
and betrayed at Aquileia by Sequanus, gover- 
nor of that country, who ſent his head to An- 


thony. Much about the ſame time, T'reboni- 


us, another of the conſpirators, was taken, 
and, after beiag put to grievous torments, his 


head was ſtruck off, and kicked about in a moſt 


contemptuous manner by the ſoldiers. 
Differences being at laſt accommodated be- 

tween Ceiar and Anthony, it was agreed they, 

in conjunction with Lepidus, ſhould inveſt 


tremoly2s with the ſupreme authority during | 
hve years, under the name of Triumvirt. It 
was alſo: * that Anthony ſhould Have all - 


*. 1 | Gaul, 
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Gaul, except Narbonne, which Lepidus was to 
have with Spain; whilſt Czſar was to poſſeſs 
Africa, Sicily, and Sardinia, with the other 
iſlands, and that Italy, and the Faftern provin- 
ces, ſhould continue for a time in common. In 
this manner did three men again divide the em- 
pire of the world ; but of theſe, two were too 
great long to be ſatisfied with a diviſion of 
power, | | of 
They further agreed, to their eternal infamy, 
to deſtroy all their enemies, on which occaſion 
Cicero cauſed the greateſt controverſy. An- 
thony was his implacable enemy, and would 
come to no firm accommodation, till his deſtruc- 
tion was determined. Lepidus, who was little 
better than a tool, conſented to this. Cæſar, 
on account of his former friendſhip, would 
have ſpared his life ; but, at laſt, he ignomi- 
miouſly conſented to his death. They proſcri- 
bed 300 ſenators, and upwards of 2000 knights, 
ſo that Rome was now in a moſt horrible ſitu- 
ation, nothing being heard but cries and la- 
mentations in every part of it, and murders 
were every where committed by the ſoldiers. 
The triumviri carried their inhumanity to 
ſuch lengths, as to give up to one another their 
neareſt relations, Lepidus ſacrificed his bro- 
ther Paulus to his two colleagues; Mark An- 
thony abandoned to Cæſar his uncle Lucius; 
and Cæſar gave up to Anthony, Cicero, to 
whom he was bound by the ſtricteſt obligations. 
Cicero, while on his flight, ſeeing ruffians com- 
ing towards him, ordered his litter to be ſet 
down, and quietly ſubmitted his neck to Pom- 
5 | ponius 
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ponius Lena, whom he before had ſaved from 
condemnation. This wretch cut off his hands 
and his head, and carried them to Anthony, 
who inſulted over them. Some authors tell us, 
that it was his cuſtom to have the heads of thoſe, 
whom. he had proſcribed, brought upon his ta- 
ble, and that he there uſed to feed his eyes a 
long time with this cruel ſpectacle. Fulvia, 
his wife, ſays Dion, ſpit upon Cicero's head, 
and, layingit in her lap, pulled out the tongue, 


and pierced it ſeveral times with her bodkin. 


The head and hands, being afterwards, by or- 
der of the cruel Anthony, fixed upon the roſ- 
trum, the people were ſtruck with horror, to 
ſee the remains of a man, whoſe unequalled 
eloquence had ſo often triumphed in that very 
place. Thus fell, about the ſixty- fourth year 


of his age, the greateſt orator the world ever 


produced. 


About the year of Rome 712, a deciſive 


battle was fought, in which Anthony command- 
ed on one ſide, and Marcus Brutus and Caſſius 
on the other. Victory declared for Anthony; 


on which Caſſius, by his own order, was killed 
by his ſervant, and Brutus fell upon his ſword, 
and expired. Such was the end of Brutus and 


Caffius,. who, as ſome relate, died by the ſame 
weapons with which they had ſtabbed Cæſar. 
The Triymviri, by this victory, eſtabliſhed their 
empire on the ruins of the commonwealth, its 
liberties being buried in che plains of Pharſa- 


lia, with Brutus and Caſſius, the laſt Roman 


republicans. 


Fr LIT. | Cæſar 
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Cæſar then returned to Italy, and Anthony, 
after viſiting Athens, where he was preſent at 
the conferences of the philoſophers, crofled in- 

to Aſia with all his troops, to eſtabliſh the au- 
thority of the triumvirate. Cleopatra, queen 
of Egypt, (who had poiſoned her younger bro- 


+ Ther, that the might reign alone) met him at 


Tarſus in Cilicia, which proved his deſtruction; 
for her beauty, wit and art, enflamed him al- 
moſt to madneſs, and extinguiſhed all his mi- 
litary ardour. 2 
Cleopatra was then twenty- five years of age, 
*waen the graces of her perſon were more pow- 
erful than the magnificence of her dreſs. The 
brilliancy of her equipage, on _— the ri- 
ver Cydnus, will hardly admit of a deſcription. 
The poop of her ſhip flamed with gold, the 
ſails were of purple ſilk, and the oars inlaid 
with filver., A pavilion of cloth of gold was 
raiſed upon the deck, under which appeared the 
queen robed liked Venus, and ſurrounded with 
the moſt beautiful virgins of her court, of whom 
ſome repreſented the Nereids, and others the 
Graces. Inſtead of trumpets were heard flutes, 
hautboys, harps, and ſuch other muſical inſtru- 
ments, warbling the ſofteſt airs, to which the 
oars kept time, and rendered the harmony en- 
chanting. Perfumes were burnt on the deck, 
which ſpread their odours to a great diſtance on 
the river, whoſe ſhores were covered with an 
infinite number of people, crying out, that 


Venus was coming to make Bacchus a viſit for 
the good of Aſia, | 


Great 
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Great feaſts were every day made between 
Anthony and Cleopatra; and it was at this 
time, that Arſinoe, Cleopatra's ſiſter, was, at 
the requeſt of that cruel queen, put to death. 
| It was alſo, at one of theſe feaſts, that Cleopa- 
TE tra had two of the fineſt pearls in her ears chat 
verre ever ſeen, each of which being valued at 
about 50,000 pounds ſterling. She melted one | 
of theſe pearls in vinegar and ſwallowed, it. 
She would have done the ſame by the other, | 
but was prevented. This other pearl was af- 
terwards conſecrated to Venus by Auguſtus, | 
who carried it from Alexandria to Rome. - ; 
Cleopatra accompanied Anthony as far as 
'Tyre, and he followed her to Alexandria, where 
they ſpent the whole winter in a moſt ſcanda- | 
lous exceſs of luxury and effeminacy. Antho- 
ny afterwards returned to Rome, and married 
Octavia, the fiſter of Cæſar, and widow of 
$3 Marcellus; hut he ſtill retained his fondnels for 
= Cleopatra, and met her at Lucecome in Phz- > 
nicia, from whence he returned with her to 
2h Egypt, where he indulged his inordinate paſſion 
bp for this laſcivious woman to the higheſt exceſs 
of voluptuouſneſs. He gave her Phænicia, 
the lower Syria, and Cyprus, with great part 
of Cilicia, Judea and Arabia, He alſo made 
her a preſent of the libraries of Pergamus, in 
which were above 200,000 volumes, and ſhe 
placed them in a new library, which ſhe built 
where the former ſtood. She had a taſte for 
polite learning and the ſciences, and underſtood 
ſeveral languages. She omitted no kind of 
arts to keep Anthony in her chains, and he en- 
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tered Alexandria in triumph, dragging at' his 
chariot wheels the king of Armenia, laden with 


golden chains, and preſented him in that con- 
dition to Cleopatra, who was pleaſed to ſee a 


captive king at her feet. At one of their ban- 


quets, when Anthony was intoxicated with 
wine, ſhe preſumed to aſk him to give her the 
Roman empire, which he was not aſhamed to 
promiſe her. | Rr. | 

In the mean time, and about the year of 
Rome 717, Cæſar having triumphed over all 
the republicans, thought it time to break with 
his colleagues. He wanted to reign fingly, 
and was therefore determined, if poſſible, to 
rid himſelf of them. Heeafily removed Le- 
pidus, who, being little efteemed by his ſoldi- 
ers, was abandoned by them in the midſt of 
his camp, which Cæſar became maſter of by 


his artful conduct and fecret negociations. Le- 


pidus was afterwarcs reduced to ſuch an abject 
ſtate, as to become even the pity of - his 
enemies. OT, 
Cleopatra had two ſons by Anthony, one of 
whom was called Alexander, and tlie other 
Ptolemy. He heaped a profuſion of honours 
on theſe young princes, and celebrated the co- 
ronation of their mother with the utmoſt mag- 
nificence. Matters being carried to this pitch 
by Anthony, he gave great diſguſt to the Romans, 
and particularly to Octavia, his wife ; ſhe {er 
out to meet Anthony with Cæſar's conſent, who 


gave it with no other view, but that Anthony's 


paſſion for Cleopatra, might induce hi m to act 
diſhonourably by Octavia; and thereby encreal- 
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ing the indignation of the Romans againſt An- 
thony, he ſhould have a plauſible pretence for 
drawing his ſword againft him. | 

Every thing ſucceeded to Cæſar's wiſhes 3 


for Octavia received a letter from Anthony, in 
which ſhe was ordered to come no further than _ 


Athens, and accordingly ſhe there ſtopped. 
Cleopatra, who very much dreaded the charms 


and virtues of Octavia, employed all her arti- 


fice to prevent Anthony's giving her a meeting. 
She aſſumed an air of melancholy, and would 
frequently let fall a tear on his approach, which 
ſhe would wipe away immediately, affecting 


to conceal her weakneſs and grief. This had 


its deſired effect; for he at laſt ordered Octavia 
to return to Rome. On her return, ſhe took 
the greateſt care of her family, and behaved in 
ſuch a manner as procured her immortal ho- 
nour. She loved her huſband in ſpite of his 
ill uſage, and could not bear to think, that his 
unge nerous treatment of her ſhould again kin- 
dle thegflames of a civil war. How oppoſite 
was the character of Octavia to that of Cleo- 
patra: how amiable does the former appear 
even amidſt repeated inſults; and how con- 
temptible, the latter amidſt the parade of mag- 
nificence ! 

Anthony now ſuffered himſelf to be perſuad- 
ed to divorce Octavia, and declare war againſt 
Cæſar, both which he accordingly did. He 


then aſſembled his forces at Samos, where he 


and Cleopatra lived as luxuriouſly as they had 
done in Egypt. Here ſeveral kings had orders 
to ſend arms, proviſions and ſoldiers; and 

| others 
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others to ſend muſicians, dancers and buffoons:; 
ſo that frequently, when a ſhip was thought to 
come loaded with military ſtores, it proved to 
be only ſcenes, players and machines. | 

Anthony's temper, however, began at laſt to 
be much ſoured, and he.even . that 
Cleopatra had deſigns on his life, and would 
never eat of any thing till ſhe had firſt taſted 
it. Cleopatra, perceiving his ſuſpicion, poi- 
ſoned the tops of the flowers, with which ſhe 
and Anthony, according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
times, were crowned with at their meals. An- 
thony being enflamed with wine, Cleopatra 
propoſed drinking their flowers; on which he 
1nſtantly broke off the tops of them with his 
fingers, and, throwing them into a goblet of 
wine, was going to drink them, when Cleopa- 
tra ſtopped him, ſaying, I am the perſon, 
whom you ſaſpect of deſigning to poiſon you; 
but now judge, whether I ſhould want oppor- 
tunities to diſpatch you, were you become tire- 
ſome to me, or I could live without young“ then 
ordering a priſoner to be brought in, who had 
been ſentenced to die, the obliged him to drink 
off the liquor, when he expired immediately. 
This rivetted Anthony's fetters beyond all hopes 
of ſhaking them off. 

Crwſar had now got his forces together; for 
Anthony, being loſt in luxury and effeminacy 
with Cleopatra, had given him time to recruit, 
who might otherwiſe have been totally ruined, 
had Anthony come upon him before he was pre- 
pared. Anthony's fleet conſiſted of 500 large 
ſhips, on board which was an army of 200, o 

T1 "© foot, 
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foot, and 22,000 horſe. Cæſar had only 250 
ſhips, 80,000 foot, and 12,000 horſe. Antho- 
ny was adviſed by his ableſt officers not to en- 
gage by ſea; but, Cleopatra adviſing the con- 
trary, they came to a general engagement near 
the city of Actium in Epirus, in fight of both 
. armies, Victory was for ſome time douhtful, 
till the retreat of Cleopatra, who fled with the 


whole Egyptian ſquadron, and was precipitate- 


ly followed by Anthony, declared every thing 
loſt; for Anthony's army immediately ſubmit- 
ted to Cæſar. = | 

Anthony and Cleopatra eſcaped to Alexan- 
dria, where ſhe put many great groe, to death, 
fearing, ſince the defeat ſne had met with, they 


might take up arms againſt her. To avoid fal- 


ling into the hands of Cæſar, ſhe formed the 
very extraordinary deſign of having her ſhips, 
in the Mediterranean, carried into the Red-Sea, 
over the Iſthmus of ſeventy miles ; but in this 
ſhe was prevented by the Arabians, who burnt 
them all. Anthony, finding himſelf deſerted 
by all his followers, for ſome time ſecluded 
himſelf from company in his houſe, which he 
called Timonium, where he pretended to a& 
the part of Timon the man-hater ; but he ſoon 
returned to the arms of Cleopatra, and with 
her revelled away the remainder of his life. 
They agreed to ſend ambaſſadors to Cæſar 
to ſue for peace; and Anthony ſubmitted to the 
meanneſs, of demanding life of him upon the 
ſhameful conditions of paſling it at Athens as 
a private perſon, if Cæſar would aſſure Egypt 


10 Cleopatra and her children. The queen, 
| M 2 howeverz 
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1 however, was ſo treacherous as to give private 
[| orders to her ambaſſadors to mention her only 


| in the treaty, Cæſar would not admit Antho- 
| ny's ambaſladors to an audience; but he gave N 
| | a favourable reception to thoſe of the queen, E 
he being particularly deſirous of ſecuring her 1 
| | perſon to adorn his triumph, and her treaſures 6 
q to enable him to pay the debts he had contrac- I 
ted) to defray the expences of the war. 15 
| | The ambaſſadors proving unſucceſsful, An- 


thony endeaveured to extinguith in himſelf the 
ſenſe of his preſent misfortunes, and the ap- 
prehenſion of thoſe that threatened him, by 
abandoning himſelf to feaſting and voluptu- 
ouſneſs. Cleopatra and he regaled themfelves 
alternately, and emulouſly contended to exceed 


[ each other in the incredible magnificence of {= 
| their banquets. Cleopatra, however, foreſaw 13 
what might happen, and collected all ſorts of 1 
pPoiſon, to try which of them occaſioned death | 3 
| with the leaſt pain. She made the experiment 5 
| of their virtues and ſtrength upon condemned F 
) criminals, whereby ſhe found, that the ſtrong- $ 
| eſt poiſons cauſed death the ſooneſt, but with mn 
| | great torment; and that thoſe, which are gen- = 
! .tle, brought an eaſy but ſlow death. She tried t 1 
the bitings of venomous creatures, and cauſed 1 
various kinds of ſerpents to be applied to dif- 1 
ferent perſons. She every day made theſe ex- oo 
. periments, and diſcovered, at length, that the p 

aſp was the only one that cauſed neither torture bz 

nor convulſions, and which, throwing the per- 77 

# 


ſon bit into an immediate heavineſs and ſtupe- E 
faction, attended with a flight ſweating apen 
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the face, and a numbneſs of all the organs of 
ſenſe, gently extinguiſhed life: ſo that thoſe, 


in that condition, were angry when any one 


awakened them, or endeavoured to make them 
riſe, like people exceedingly ſleepy. This was 
the poĩſon ſhe fixed upon; but applied herſelf 
with extraordinary ſolicitude in careſſing An- 
thony, to diſpel his ſuſpicions and complaints. 
Cæſar, being fully ſenſible, that it was of 


the higheſt importance to him, not to leave his 


victory unfiniſhed, inveſted Peluſium, and ſum- 
moned the governor to open the gates. Seleu- 
cus, who commanded there for Cleopatra, had 
received ſecret orders upon that head, and ſur- 
rendered the place without waiting for a ſiege. 
Such was the wickedneſs of this queen, in whom 
the moſt odious vices were complicated; the 
abſolutely renounced all modeſty, had a violent 
propenſity to fraud, injuſtice and cruelty ; and, 
what is worſe than all, was a moſt deteſtable 
hypocrite. While the ramour of this treaſon 
ſpread in the city, Cleopatra ordered her moſt 
precious moveables to be carried to a place of 
ſecurity. Adjoining to the temple of Iſis, ſhe 
had cauſed tombs and halls to be erected, ſu- 
perb as well for their beauty and magnificence, 
as their loftineſs and extent. Hither the remov- 
ed all her gold, filver, jewels, ebony, ivory, 
and a large quantity of perfumes and aromatic 
wood, as if ſhe intended to raiſe a funeral pile, 
upon which ſhe would conſume herſelf with her 
treaſures, Cæſar was alarmed on being in- 
formed of this, and daily diſpatched meſſen- 


gers to her, giving her the greateſt hopes of 
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the moſt kind and generous treatment ; while he 
advanced towards the city with haſty marches, 
Upon Cæſar's arrival there, he encamped 
near the Hipporome, and was in hopes of 
ſoon making himſelf maſter of the city, by 
means of the intelligence he held with Cleopa- 
tra, on which he relied no leſs than on his army. 
Anthony, being ignorant of her intrigues, 
Prepared for an obſtinate defence. He made a 
vigorous fally, and returned victorious into the 
city, which was the laſt effort of his expiring 
nius; for, after this exploit, his fortitude 
and ſenſe of glory forſook him, or were no more 
of ſervice to him. Inſtead of purſuing his vic- 
tory, and keeping a watchful eye over Cleopa- 
tra who betrayed him, he flew to her in his ar- 
mour, and threw himſelf at her feet. 'The 
palace echoed with acclamations, as though 
| the ſiege had been raiſed, and Anthony and 
Cleopatra ſpent that day and part of the night 
in the moſt abandoned folly. ' 

Anthony now reſolved to make the laſt at- 
tempt both by ſea and land, with a fixed reſo- 
lution to conquer or die. He ordered his at- ; 
tendants to fill him out wine plentifully, ſay- 4 

ing, This may be; perhaps, the laſt fexxice yo: 
you w1ll be able to do me ; for to-morrow yo ik 
may change your maſter, when I, ſtretched on 
the ground, ſhall be no more.” On, the ap- Po 
proach of day, Anthony drew up his forces on 
ſome riſing ground out of the city, and from 
{ thence beheld his galleys, which were rowing 
out of the port, and going to attack thoſe of 
Ceæœſar; but how ſhall I expreſs. his aftoniſh- 


ment, 
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mont, when he beheld his admiral delivering 


up his fleet to his enemy! At the ſame time, 


his cavalry, ſeeing this, deſerted him, and went 
over to Cæſar, when his infantry was obliged 
to ſubmit. Unhappy Anthony, in vain do you | 
fly to the palace to ſeek Cleopatra, that you 
may murder her for her perfidy, for ſhe is not 


there; the ignominious wretch is retired ! 


Cleopatra had ſecured herſelf from his fury 
among the tombs, which quarter was fortified 
with good walls, and the gates were ſhut, She 
cauſed Anthony to be told, that ſhe had deſtroy- 


ed herſelf, and choſe her own ſepulchre, among 


thoſe of her anceſtors. Struck with the idea of 
her death, he paſſed immediately from the ex- 
ceſs of rage to the moſt violent tranſports of 
grief, and thought only of following her to the 
grave, Having taken this reſolution, he ſhut 
himſelf up in his apartment with a freed-man, 
whom he had cauſed to take off his armour, 
and commanded him to plunge his dagger into 
his boſom : but his ſervant, full of affection, 
reſpect, and fidelity for his matter, ſtabbed 
himſelf with it, and fell dead at his feet. An- 
thony, looking upon this action as an example 
tor him to follow, thruſt his ſword into his bo- 
dy, and fell upon the floor in a torrent of his 
blood, which he mingled with that of his faith- 


tul ſervant, -- 


At that moment an officer came to let him 
know, that Cleopatra was alive. He no ſoon- 


RX er heard her name 1 than he opened 


p ſed, and cauſed himſelf to be carried to the 


his dying eyes, ſuffered his wounds to be dreſ- 
fort, 
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fort, where the had ſhat herſelf up. Cleopa- 


tra would not permit the gates to be opened to 
give him entrance, for fear of ſome ſurpriſe; 
but ſhe appeared at a lofty window, from whence . 
ſhe threw down chains and cords. Anthony 
was made faſt to theſe, and Cleopatra, aflifted 
by two wemen, who were the only perſons ſhe 
had brought with her into the tombs, drew him. 
up. Never was there a more moving fight. 


Anthony, all bathed in his blood, with death 


painted in his face, was dragged up in the air, 
turning his dying eyes, and extending his fee- 
ble hands, to Cleopatra, as if to conjure her 
to receive his laſt breath; while ſhe, with her 
features diftorted, and her arms ſtrained, pul- 
led the cord with her whole ſtrength. When 
ſhe had drawn him up to her, and placed him 
on a bed, ſhe threw her clothes upon him, and, 
making the moſt mournful exclamations, cut 
off his hair, according to the ſuperſtition of 
the Pagans, who believed that was a relief to 
thoſe who died a violent death. Her cries re- 
calling his fainting ſpirits, and ſeeing the af- 
fliction ſhe was in, he told her, with a view to 


comfort her, that he ſhould die in peace, ſince 


he ſhould expire in her arms, and that he did 
not bluſh at his defeat, ſince he had been van- 
quiſhed by Romans. Having thus ſpoken, he 
expired, being then in the fifty-third year of 
his age. His death put an end to all the civil 
wars, and gave Cæſar an opportunity of com- 
pleting his ambitious deſigns. | | 


Pirocuieius arrived from Cæſar, who could 
not refrain ſhedding tears on this melancholy 
| occaſion, 
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occaſion, which was aggravated by the bloody 
ſword that was preſented to him. "This Roman 
had received particular orders to ſeize Cleopa- 
tra, and, if poſſible, to bring her alive to Cæ- 
ſar. The queen refuſed to go with him, but 


permitted him to ſpeak to her from without. 


Proculeius, after having obſerved the fituation 
of the ſepulchre, went and informed Cæſar of 
his obſervations. Cæſar then ſent Gallus to 
ſpeak with her, which he did in the fame man- 
ner as Proculeius. In the mean time, the lat- 
ter bringing a ladder, and being followed by 
two officers, got in at the window where An- 
thony had been drawn up, and went down to 
the gate, where Cleopatra was talking to Gal- 


lus. One of her female attendants ſeeing him, 


ſhrieked and.cried, ** Ill fated princeſs, thou 
art taken!“ Cleopatra had raiſed a dagger to 
ſtab herſelf, when Proculezus, catching her in 
his arms, “ You injure, ſaid he, both Cæſar 
and yaurſelf, in attempting to deprive him of 
ſo noble an opportunity to exert his clemency.”? 
He ſeized her dagger, and ſhook her robes, to 
diſcover if any poiſon was concealed under 
them, Cæſar then ſent a freed-man to guard 
Cleopatra, ordering him to uſe her like a queen, 
but to prevent her from laying violent hands on 
herſeif. | | 


Cæſar then entered Alexandria without fur- 


ther oppoſition, and gaye Cleopatra fair hopes 
of the kindeſt treatment; though he intended 
only to pervert her treaſure to his own purpo- 
ſes, and reſerve her perſon to grace his triumph; 
but, when he had both in his power, he diſre: 
5 | garded 
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garded her, and ſhe found ſhe had no other 
means of avoiding the diſgrace of adding to the 
glory of his triumph, than by putting a period 
to her life. Cæſar went and paid her a viſit, 
when ſhe endeavoured to captivate that young 
conqueror, as ſhe before had Julius Cæſar and 
Anthony ; but, alas, the charm was now bro- 
ken! Cæſar, with the utmoſt coolneſs, only 
adviſed her not to deſpond, declaring, that he 
would treat her with all poſſible tenderneſs. 
He gave her leave to diſpoſe of her jewels as 
ſhe thought proper; and, after giving her the 
kindeit aſſurances, he left her. Cæſar imagin- 
ed he had artfully over- reached Cleopatra, by 
inſpiring her with the love of life, which he 
in fact, wiſhed to prolong only for the ſake 
of his triumph; but herein he ſoon found his 
miſtake. 
Ceæſar had before given Cleopatra leave to 
bur) Anthony, which ſhe did with the utmoſt 
magnificence, ſparing no coſt in his interment. 
According to the cuſtom of Egypt, ſhe cauſed 
his body to be embalmed with the moſt exqui- 
ſite perfumes of the Eaſt, and placed it among 
the tombs of the Egyptian kings. 
Cleopatra, hearing that Cæſar intended to 
ſend her and her children away within three 
days, ſhe conjured him to let her pay her laſt 
oblations to the manes of Anthony, which he 
granted. She then viſited Anthony's tomb, 
{trewing it with flowers, and watering it with 
tears. She then returned to her chamber, went 
into a bath, and from thence to table, where 


a {ſplendid entertainment was prepared. When 
the 
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ſhe roſe from table, ſhe wrote a letter to Cæſar, 
wherein ſhe earneſtly defired to be laid in the 
ſame tomb with Anthony : and, having made 
all quit her chamber, except her two women, 
ſhe ſhut the door, ſat down upon a bed, and 
aſked for a baſket of figs, which a peaſant had 
lately brought. This ſuppoſed peaſant was one 
of the queen's domeſtics, who had eluded the 
vigilance of the guards. She placed the baſket 


by her, and a moment after lay down, as if ſhe 


had fallen aſleep : but that was the effect of the 
aſp, which was concealed among the fruit, and 
had ſtung her in the arm, which ſhe had held to 
it. The poiſon immediately communicated 1t- 
ſelf to the heart, and killed her without pain. 
Thus died this princeſs, whoſe wit and beau- 
ty had made ſo much noiſe in the world, in the 
year of Rome 724, after having reigned twen- 
ty-two. years, from the death of her father, 
twelve whereof ſhe had paſſed with Anthony, 
and in the thirty-ninth year of her age. She 
was a woman of great parts, as well as of great 


vice and wickedneſs, and ſpoke feveral lan- 


guages with the utmoſt readineſs ; for, beſides 
being well ſkilled in Greek and Latin, ſhe could 
converſe with Ethiopians, Troglodites, Jews, 
Arabians, Syrians, Medes, and Perſians, with- 


out an Er; and always gave to ſuch as 


were of theſe nations, as often as they had oc- 
caſion to addreſs her, an anſwer in their own 
language. In her death ended the reign of the 


Ptolemies in Egypt, after it had continued, from 


the death of Alexander, 294 years. 
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Learn hence, my fair readers, how . 
is the poſſeſſion of wit and beauty, where pru- 
dence and virtue are wanting. Ihe young 
lady, on whom heaven has beſtowed an uncom- 
mon ſhare of natural abilities, if ſhe neglects 
to improve it by the practice of every ſocial 
virtue, will, hke the wretched Cleopatra, turn 
thoſe bleſſings to puniſhments, in making her 
ruin'the more public, and her memory the more 
deteſted. Ease, pleaſures and luxuries, are too 
apt to lull the mind into a ſtate of imaginary 
ſecurity, which throws virtue off its guard, and 
expoſes the deluded fair to the moſt fatal dan- 
gers. Surrounded, in the bloom of life, by a 
crowd of admirers, who are ever ready to offer 
up the incenſe of flattery and adulation at the 
ſhrine of beauty, they are early accuſtomed to 
admire ſuch declarations, and form ſuch a plan 
for their future conduct, as pave the way to their 
ruin. Remember, that female virtue, once loſt, 

1s never to be regained. | 
But, to return, Cæſar, on the receipt of Cleo- 
patra's letter, inſtantly diſpatched a meſſen- 
ger to her; but he found her dead on a golden 
couch, drefled in royal robes, and looking like 
one aſleep, with one of her maids dead at her 
feet, and the other exyiring. Cæſar was very 
much troubled at Cleopatra's death, as it rob- 
bed him of the nobleft ornament of his triumph, 
though he could not but admire the greatneſs 
of her courage. He ordered her body to be 
buried near that of Anthony, agreeable to her 
requeſt, which was accordingly done with the 
greateſt funeral pomp, Her women had alſo a 
= pompous 
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pompous interment, in memory of their fideli- 
ty. Afﬀter Cleopatra's death, Egypt was made 
a Roman province, and governed by a prefect. 
ſent from Rome for that purpoſe, 

Cæſar, having now greatly enlarged the Ro- 
man dominions, was received at Rome as a 
conqueror, who had put an end to the miſeries 
and calamities of moſt nations. He triumphed 
three days ſucceſſively with extraordinary mag- 
nificence ; firſt for Illyricum, ſecondly for the 
victory at Actium, and thirdly for the conqueſt 
of Egypt. On this occaſion the temple of 
Janus was ſhut, which was the third time fince 
the foundation of Rome, after having ſtood 
open 205 years. 

Czſar, now conſidering himſelf as ſupreme 
governor of the Roman empite, reſolved to 
ſhew all the clemency of a wiſe prince, and 
the art of a refined politician, His firſt care 
was to make the adherents of Anthony his 
friends; after this he gave ſplendid entertain- 
ments to thoſe in power, and amuſed the peo- 
ple with ſhows and plays. He-regulated the 
many abuſes that 2 crept into the ſtate, ba- 
niſhed corruption from the ſenate, and allow- | 
ed the people the free poſſeſſior, of their liber- 
ties. Having ſettled every thing in the moſt 
excellent order, a variety of thoughts crowded 
on his mind, and he reflected for a conſiderable 
time, whether he ſhould continue to rule the 
empire, or reſtore it to its former ſtate. Sylla 
and Julius Cæſar were two examples too recent 
to be ſo ſoon forgotten: the former, by giving 
up his power, was ſuffered to die peaceably in 

| | 0 _ 
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his bed ; whereas the latter, by maintaining it, 
Was aſſaſſinated by the hands of his beſt friends, 
who'afterwards triumphed in the deed, 
Not being able to determine for himſelf, he 
conſulted his two beſt friends, Agrippa and 
Mecznas, Agrippa adviſed him to reſign it; 
but Mecznas was of a different opinion. He 
inſiſted on it, that it would be impoſſible for 
the ſtate to ſubſiſt but under a monarch, vchoſe 
perſon and power would be equally ſecure nn- 
der à mild and wiſe adminiſtration, He fol- 
lowed the advice of Mecznas ; and, though he 
offered the ſenate to reſign it, he had no inten- 
tion of ſo doing. The ſenate and people, 
however, all refuſed to accept his reſignation : 
ſo that he had the pleaſure of being forced to 


* — « 


accept of that which he wiſhed for. 1 
- Cxfir, in order to appear the leſs fond of 
the power they had voted him, immediately 
declared, chat he would not accept of ſovereign 
dignity for more than five years; but he con- 
tinned to enjoy it thirty years after the expira- 
tion of that term. Hewever fond Cæſar 2 
be of power, it is certain he employed all his 
care in ſettling the empire on a happy and laſt- 
ing foundation; and, during the reſt of his 
life, acted with ſo much juſtice and clemency, 
that, after his death, it was ſaid of him, that 
It had been well he had never been born, or 
never died. 5 | | 


The Romans were now arrived to the high- 
eſt pitch of perfection, with reſpect to litera- 
ture, arts and ſciences, There flouriſhed at 
this time, Virgil, Horage, Ovid, Tibullus and 
5 STS Propertius, 
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Propertius, all inimitable poets; and beſides 
them, Livy, that immortal Roman Hiſtorian. 
Happily, thoſe men of genius lived m the times 
of Cæſar and Mecznas, who were the great- 
of encouragers: of Arg that perhaps ever 
exiſted, 

About the year of Rome 727, the number 
of inhabitants are ſaid to have amounted to 
4,063,000 ; nor is this much to be wondered 
at, when it is ſaid, that the city and ſuburbs of 
Rome were at this time fifty miles in compaſs. 
The provinces were then divided, and all pub- 
lic affairs ſettled, when the name of Auguſtus 
was added to that of Cæſar, as intimating ſome- 
thing more than mortal. Here ended the 
greateſt commonwealth upon earth, and at the 
ſame time began the greateſt monarchy, which 
made ſo great a figure, that, for many years, 
it was thought to be immortal. The Romans 
were, at this time, maſtess of almoſt the whole 
_ Globe. Never had that nation before ſeen ſuch 
happy days: wars no longer deſolated mankind; 
but the improvement of arts and ſciences ren- 
dered them humane and happy: Peace and 
plenty poured forth her gifts in abundance ; 
and their monarch, the ſource of all theſe bleſ- 
ſings, became their idol. 

Though we have completed the plan we ſet 
out on, that of giving a Roman Hiſtory from 
the foundation of Rome to the end of the com- 
monwealth, it may not, nevertheleſs, be impro- 
per to obſerve, that Auguſtus Cæſar died a na- 
tural death in the eighty-ſixth year of his age, 


in Atella, a town of Campania, and was bus 
| rie 
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ried at the Campus Martius at Rome. He was 

looked upon as a god; for hardly ever was there 
a man more ſucceſsful in war, or more mode- 
rate in peace, enjoying the empire with uni- 
verſal ſatisfaction. He was liberal to all, and 
moſt faithful to his friends, whom he raiſed to 
ſuch great honours, that they almoſt equalled 
his own elevated ſphere. 
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